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For the Companion. 


A DOC’S MISSION. 
THE STORY OF THE OLD AVERY HOUSE. 
In Four CHapTers.—Cuap. I. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
The Old House and Old Woman. 

The old house of Hindford stood upon a 
ionable avenue, with city pave- 
ments in front and elegant brick 
mansions on either side. 

It was a sort of ancient phe- 
nomenon, standing there amid 
smart modern houses, on a gay 
and bustling street; for it was an 
old brown wooden farm-house, of 
the kind that our ancestors used 
to build in days of primitive sim- 
plicity a hundred years ago. It 
was a two-story house in front, 
but the long roof sloped down 
‘pehind, till a child might easily 
jump from it on to the ground. 

It had never been painted; its 


fash- 


shingles were here and there 
green with patches of moss, Cer- 
tain enterprising shrubs had 


seeded themselves in the eave- 
troughs, and formed a fantastic, 
nodding fringe along the edges, 
that made the old house look as 
queer as antiquated nodding 
finery makes an old face. 

The clapboards here and there 
were curled with age and start- 
ing from the timbers; the lintel 
of the door had sunk so that the 
door-posts stood awry; the door- 
steps were broken and sunken like 
old grave-stones, and green with 
dank, clinging moss. 

Of course there were in front, as 
must be about every old New Eng- 
land house, the inseparable lilac 
trees; but these had grown to weird 
and preternatural proportions, look- 
ing into the chamber-windows, and 
even here and there brushing the 
herbage of the eave-troughs. Their 
stems below were gnarled and wreathen, and 
covered with bright yellow lichen, making their 
whole air as quaint and witch-like as the rest 
of the surroundings. 

A narrow strip of front door-vyard was enclosed 
by a demoralized old picket-fence; the gate swung 
unevenly on its hinges, and like everything else 
about the ancient dwelling, looked forlorn and 
dreary. 

The house, as we have said, stood on one of 
the fine driving avenues of Hindford, and ele- 
gant carriages and prancing horses went by it 
every day; and every day somebody said,— 

“What a queer old witch-like house! How 
strange that it should be ‘here on this street! 
Who does live there?’’ 

‘The answer was, “Oh, that’s the old Avery 
place. It can’t be sold till old Miss Zarviah 
Avery dies; she has the life-right, and she won’t 
live anywhere else.”’ 

In fact this old Avery house was the decaying 
relic of a farm, that had once lain quite out in 
the country near the city of Hindford, but the 
city had grown and travelled and thrown out its 
long arms here and there, and drawn into its em- 
brace suburb after suburb, cutting streets and 
avenues through what was once farm and wood- 
land, and so this old brown farm-house was left 
a stranded wreck of the old village life, standing 
by itself, and seeming to frown with a sullen 
amazement on a street of modern fine houses. 

Miss Zarviah Avery was a human wreck like 
the house. Her village cronies had sold out, or 
moved off, or died; her family, all but one 
brother, were dead; nobody came to see her, and 
she visited nobody. 

She was punctual in her seat in the neighbor- 
ing church every Sunday, and sat always con- 
spicuously on the front seat in the weekly prayer- 
meeting, where her phenomenal bonnets, her 
old-fashioned dress, and high, shaking voice as 
she intoned the hymns, moved the mirth of that 
younger generation, who think all the world is a 
show for their amusement. 

She also was a punctual though silent attendant 
of the weekly female prayer-meeting. It was said 
Miss Zarviah never had uttered her voice among 
the sisters but once, when in a faded old green ca- 





lash and a shrunken washed-out merino shawl, she 


uttered an emphatic testimony against the vanity 


| of dress and the temptations to worldliness in 


this regard. 

The old inhabitants of Hindford said that Miss 
Zarviah came of a very respectable family. Her 
father, Squire Avery, was deacon in the church, 


selectman in the village, and a thriving, well-to- | 










do farmer, but the famiiy had dropped 
away one by one, and she was left, like 
the last fluttering leaf of the gaunt ca- 
talpa in her door-yard, desolate and with- 
out a kindred leaf to speak to. 


age, who with herself was joint heir to tle es- 
tate. Now Miss Zarviah loved her brother with 
all her heart, but unluckily, she felt it her duty 
to show her love in ways that make a boy spe- 
cially uncomfortable. 

She was always checking and reproving him, 
and setting his sins in order before him. 
were many. He came in without wiping his 
shoes; he hung his hat on the wrong nail, or 
didn’t hang it anywhere; he slopped water when 
he went to help himself to it; he whistled; he | 
drummed; he brought home and domesticated a 
puppy who was seven-fold more mischievous than 
he was. 

He was always taming rabbits and squirrels 
and birds, who all made litter and dirt. Above 
all, he whittled from morning till night and 
every where, 

His clothes were in a chronic state of dilapida- 
tion; hat, trousers, stockings, shoes, all giving 
out before his endless activity. 

Poor Miss Zarviah was in despair, and told him 
so in varied phrases almost every hour of the 
twenty-four, till he began to have an uneasy 
sense of being a sinner all the time, simply for 
being a boy. He was secretly of opinion that his 
sister hated him,—a point where he did her the 
greatest injustice. 

When he was fourteen years old he fell ont of 
a boat in one of his fishing expeditions, wet him- 
self to the skin, and had in consequence one of 
those good old-fashioned ‘‘runs’’ of fever, that 
used to be the support of village doctors, and 
Miss Zarviah nursed him with unfailing care and 
tenderness, and used to rehearse to her friends 
how for ten days and nights she never had her 
clothes off, nor got a regular night’s rest. 


So her boy was nursed back from the very bor- | hands and knees, as also the table and dresser in| but he thought as a lover. 


ders of the grave, but as soon as he was up and 


well, he began again to be a sinner, and Miss | everything made resplendent, and she sat down | 


Zarviah to tell him so. 


These | 


| opened them. 


There is an age when the waves of manhood | 


pour in on the boy like the tides in the Bay of 
Fundy. He does not know himself what to do 


with himself, and nobody else knows, either; 


| and it is exactly at this point that many a fine | 


fellow has been ruined for want of faith and pa- 


When Eben Avery was seventeen, he flung 
away from the homestead and his sis- 
ter at the suite of a bitter discussion, 
in which many sharp and true things 
had been said on both sides, and 

away he went to Califor. | y 

nia, seeking his fortune. 


MISS AVERY AND THE BOYS. 


He never wrote. 


| Miss Zarviah heard only that he was living and 
| doing well,—and so she was left alone. 

But there was a sore spot in her old heart. 
conscientious person should beware of getting 
into a passion, for every sharp word one speaks 

| comes back and lodges like a sliver in one’s own 
heart; and such slivers hurt us worse than they 
ever can any one else. 
| It was true she was now mistress of the house, 
| with not a soul to disarrange any of her matters. 
| She could clean and shut up rooms, and nobody 
There was no litter, no dirt any- 
where, for there was nobody to make any. She 
| and her house were as clean and orderly as she 
wanted to be; nobody whittled; nobody whistled; 
there were no footsteps to track the floors; 
| tramping up and down stairs, 
| The old clock ticked away hour after hour, the 
|} only sound to be heard in the ancient dwelling. 
| Miss Avery had a sort of shivering, unspoken 
| sense of lonesomeness. 


no 


The waters of life were 
freezing around her, and the circle unfrozen nar- 
rowed every year, as one crony and acquaintance 
after another dropped out of life and came no 
more. 

Still, from year to year, she opened and aired 
chambers that nobody ever slept in, and at stated 
intervals routed everything out and conducted a 
severe house-cleaning where no dirt had been 
made. As for her own personal quarters, they had 
narrowed themselves down to one room, which 
was to her, bedroom, kitchen, and sitting-room. 

The old family keeping-room was shut up and 
kept in an immaculately clean state, with its 
bright brass andirons, with a bright brass candle- 
stick on each end of the mantel-piece. 

| in the week she scrubbed the white floor on her | 





j like manner, All her tins were brightened, and 


| to her knitting victorions. 


| tience and hope iy those that have the care of him. | 


He had committed the over- | 
When both parents died Miss Zarviah was left | sight of his share of the property to a faithful old | hurrah! hallo! 


guardian of a younger brother about ten years of | lawyer, a friend of his father, through whom | of pattering footsteps came through her yard, 


A} 


One day | 


One would have said that she had nothing to 
do but to rest on her laurels, but alas! 
is not for mortals. 

The dust from the avenue before the 
kept lively by whirling carriages, would 
| through the cracks of the old mansion, 


perfection 


] ouse, 

filter 
and rest 
on tables and chairs in a manner to keep her 
combativeness on the stretch. 


Then rats and mice bred, mustered, and multi- 

| plied in the house. Certain cockroaches, too, 
had invaded the ancient dwelling, and set up 
housekeeping in its old cracks and erannies. In 
vain Miss Avery scolded, serubbed, scoured; they 


| throve and multiplied’ and grew impudently bold 


3ut the dust and the cock- 
roaches, and the rats and the 
mice, were. nothing to another 


trial of Miss Zarviah’s life,—th: 
bous! 

Back of her fence ran a little 
alley that abounded with some of 
the noisiest and most graceless 
little wretches in Hindford. 
These boys were in the habit of 
swarming her fence and 
through her yard as a shorter cut 
to the avenue. 

This, which was at first 
ter of mere convenience, became 
amusing tothe boys when Miss 
Zarviah, broom in hand, and 
with her mouth filled with ob- 
jurgations, chased them and or- 
dered them out of her yard, and 
threatened them with tie police. 

Then the matter became excit- 
ing, and the fun of making old 


over 


a mat 


Witch Avery mad, cutting 
through her yard and over her 
fence, and hearing her scold 
when safely lodged behind it, 
was a stimulating form of recre- 
ation to these graceless little 


wretches. 

Such was Miss Zarviah, such 
her troubles and_ tribulations, 
when our story opens. 

It was a dreary, dripping No- 
vember night, just between day- 
light and dusk. Miss Zarviah 
had hung on her lonely teakettle, 
and was proceeding with her ar- 
rangements for an evening meal, when, Whoop! 
and a sound of a yelping dog and 

Instantly she seized the broom, and 
opened the back door. Something that looked 
like a draggled bundle of rags swept by her into 
the house with a rattling noise, and fled into the 
room and under her bed. 

“Now, you wretches, if you don’t get out this 
minute, I'll” 

Vigorous blows of the broom finished the sen- 
tence. The little imps danced and shouted, but 
retreated towards the fence. 

“We want our dog. He’s run 
honse!’’ shouted the boldest. 

“You sha’n’t have your dog! and if you don't 
clear out, I’ll call the watch!’ and Miss Avery 
seconded her words with well-directed thwacks 
and thumps, which sent the whole posse in a“ gig- 
gling cataract over the fence, behind which rose 
such parting salutes as these: 

‘Who cares for you, old Witch A 

‘We'll come in for all you!” 

“Catch us if you can! Where’s your 
man?’ and away they went. 

Miss Avery went in and shut the door. 
To be continued. 


ran and 





old 


into your 


very: 


police- 


4+ 
SHOWN THE DOOR. 


A man who seeks a woman’s hand in order to 
secure her fortune deserves the fate of a certain 
youth of whom a good story is told. Having ro 
money, he determined to marry a rich wife. Ac- 
cordingly he sought, among his acquaintances, a 
widow lady, about twice his age, with three chil- 
dren and ten thousand dollars a year. He visited 
her and was kindly received. His presents of 
flowers and fruit were accepted as marks of 
| friendship. She treated him as a younger brother; 
The seqne] was 











ns 
follows: 

The young fellow, believing he had nothing to 
| do but ask her, ventured one evening on the sub- 
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ject in the following manner: ‘I wonder very 
much why you don’t re-marry, Mrs, L-——?”’ 

“Simply because no one wants a widow with 
three children.” + 

‘IT know one who would be proud to have you 
and your dear children,’’ said the wover, feeling 
the worst was well over. 

‘Indeed, you are most flattering. 

“No; Iam not flattering. I love you, and 
would be proud to be your husband,” 

She looked coldly on him; then replied, ‘‘You 
mean you would be proud to own my money, sir; 
I have been vastly deceived in you.”” Then point- 
ing to the door, she continued, ‘‘Leave my house; 
and while I live, never dare to re-enter it.’’ 

+o, 
For the Companion. 
A MARDI GRAS INCIDENT. 

“Are you going out in mask?’ James White 
said to his friend Charlie Devanne. “Pa and 
ma have been making a fuss about my going out, 
just as I had got ready the queerest costume you 
ever saw.” 

“What was it?’ Charlie asked. 

“T was going to personate the Mississippi River, 
or rather the bank of the river. I was to be 
draped from head to foot in the gray Spanish 
moss, with a wild-cat’s head for a mask, a stuffed 
alligator and rattlesnake in each hand. There 
were to be lizards, and all kinds of things peep- 
ing out of the moss, just like one of those stumpy 
moss-covered cypress trees you see along the 
bank of the river. That’s a costume for you! 
There wouldn't be one like it on Canal Street. 
Now all my fun is spoiled.” 

“T don't see why,’’ Charlie answered, deliber- 
ately. ‘Your folks ar’n’t going to lock you up to 
keep you from seeing the procession, are they?’’ 

“Of course not. But father don’t like the 
‘mummeries,’ as he calls them. He says we 
might as well go back to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, or long before that, when men 
were pagaus and barbarians, and had a childish 
pleasure in all pageants, as to bring their shows 
into the nineteenth century.”’ 

“Why, [think they are delightful,”’ and his lip 
curled, “even if your wise papa disapproves. I 
wish I'd lived in the days of the Roman emperors 
and cried ‘habet’ with the crowd, and turned my 
thumb up or down, to save or kill a gladiator. 
There was plenty of fun in those old festivals. 
The way we could have howled and leaped about, 
with no police to put us in the lock-up for it, 
would have cheered my heart! Why, the drunker 
you got then, the more pious you con- 
sidered.”’ 

‘That would suit you, certainly.””. James knew 
his friend's fondness for liquor, and his parents 
had warned him against being intimate with him. 
But the audacious fellow had a strange fascina- 
tion for his quieter and weaker nature. He was 
shocked when he first saw Charlie under the in- 
fluence of liquor, but he ended by laughing at his 
frolics. 

“Well, I always mean to have a good time, po- 
lice or not; but that isn’t the question, James, to- 
day. Why can’t yon join us spite of your father’s 
tyranny? You'd be masked, and he wouldn’t 
know you from Adam if he should happen to 
meet you. I'm going as a devil, black wings, 
hoofs and horys.”’ 

“Td like it.” James’s vacillating nature put 
him at the mercy of any bolder spirit. ‘But if 
pa caught me, I declare I don't know what he 
would do.” 

“Not whip you, eh? You're too large for that!’’ 

“Well, no, perhaps not. But he’s been threat- 
ening for a long time to send me to my Uncle 
William's, in L It’s the dreariest village 
you ever saw, and uncle’s store, where he wants 
me to act as clerk, is a vile hole. Pa is strict 
enough, but uncle is ten times worse.”” 

“Well, it will be your own fault if you're found 
out, and shipped to the country. Your parents 
won't expect you home until after the procession. 
Bring your costume to my room, and you can 
dress there. My father and mother never try to 
control my actions, I can tell you.” 

James hurried home, not troubled by any com- 
punctious visitings of conscience at the deceit he 
was about to practise, but very uneasy lest that 
deceit should be discovered and punished. He 
was not really a bad boy. In fact he had been 
the contrary until the last six months, when he 
made the of Charles Devanne. 
Since then a gradual and evil change had taken 
place in him. He was too mach of a chameleon 
to venture near the blackness of vice without as- 
suming a dark hue. 

James felt rather mean the next day when he 
had to peep into the entrance-hall and reconnoitre, 
before he ventured out of the house with his bun- 
dies. If his father and mother noticed any ner- 
vous excitement in his manner, they set it down 
to the bustle and confusion which pervades the 
whole city of New Orleans on Mardi Gras. 

At last the hour arrived, and with a heart beat- 
ing high with both fearand delight, James donned 
the queer costume he had chosen. ‘The festoons 
of moss draped him from head to foot; the artifi- 
cial snake rattled and put out his red tongue; the 
stuffed alligator glared at you with his vicious 
little black eyes. Altogether he looked like a 
dwarfed cypress where all the reptiles of the 
swamp held high carnival. 

As with his companion he moved through the 
streets, the children and colored pedestrians fled 





were 


acquaintance 


frantically from them. The devil flapped his 
black wings and pursued, but James, whose cos- 
tume was cumbrous, had to content himself with 
a more dignified pace, though he made the alli- 
gator snap his jaws furiously to make amends 
for his own slow motions. 

On the step of one of the houses they were pass- 
ing, sat a fragile, sickly little boy about six years 
old. 

“Look at Will Hamlin!’ Charlie said, “and 
he’s alone too, for a wonder. They never let him 
come to the front door without a servant tagging 
after him. He's the most cowardly little beggar 
in this whole city. Let’s give him a good scare.” 

At any other time James would have refused. 
He was acquainted with the poor sick child, and 
would ordinarily have done anything to please 
him, but now the terrible madness of the carni- 
val was in his veins, and with a loud whoop the 
two maskers ran towards the little fellow. He 
looked up, saw the snapping jaws of the alligator, 
and the coil of the snake. The saucer eyes of 
the devil were glaring at him, and with a shrill 
cry the child fell backwards in the arms of his 
father, who just at that moment opened the door. 

The boys fled through the crowd. They did 
not pause to look back. Just in front of them an 
old colored woman, whom they knew well, was 
elbowing her way through the surging mass, 
smiling with delight at the gaudy costume of the 
masqueraders. 

“Old Voudou, here’s your god!” shouted Char- 
lie, making James throw the coils of the snake in 
her face. 

“Oh, le serpent sonnette” (the rattlesnake)! she 
yelled, making aspring which landed her through 
the glass of the show-window of a variety shop, 
into the midst of a costly assortment of majolica, 
glass and china. There wasanawfal crash. The 
infuriated proprietor sprung at the poor woman. 

“Get out of that, you black hag!’ he cried; 
“here, police! police!”’ 

The two boys fled, but not before the man had 
noted the peculiar costumes of the masks, who 
he was convinced had pursued the woman to his 
shop. 

“This is going a little too far, Charlie,’ said 
James, who began to feel uneasy. ‘Even if 
Hogan didn’t notice us, the old woman can easily 
describe us to him. We shall get into no end of 
trouble if this goes on.” 

“Speak for yourself,’? Charlie answered sneer- 
ingly. ‘“Z’m in no danger, for there’s at least 
one hundred devils out to-night, with costumes 
like mine. That’s the reason I choseit. I wasn’t 
such a goosé as you, going for the peculiar and 
highly original. You’ve made yourself conspicu- 
ous, and now you'll bear the penalty. I’m dry. 
Come, come in here,”’ drawing him into a drink- 
ing-saloon. 

“This is the third drink you've taken, Charlie, 
in less than an hour,’’ remonstrated James, as 
they walked out of the saloon. He himself had 
an aversion to liquor which fortunately no per- 
stusion could overcome. It was no question of 
morality with him, but simply a physical an- 
tipathy to the taste and smell of alcohol in any 
form. 

‘‘What business is it of yours if I take twenty 
drinks an hour?” Charlie was getting excited and 
quarrelsome. ‘I’m no milksop like you, am I? 
and I don’t want any of your preaching. Come 
along.”’ 

“IT think I’ve had fun enough.’ stammered 
James. “‘It’s getting late, and it’s time I was at 
home. I believe I'll go now.”” 

Charlie tightened his grasp on his companion’s 
arm. ‘You'll go where I will, and you'll stay 
just as long as I please. None of your Miss 
Mopsy airs with me. I’m going to show you life, 
my boy, and you needn't resist!’ 

With a sinking heart James felt that resistance 
was useless. He was a slight and rather weak 
youth, and his companion of a powerful build. 
The latter was just drunk enough, too, to be irri- 
table and perverse, and there was no hope that 
his muscles would relax at present under the in- 
fluence of his potations, He was a seasoned ves- 
sel, and lost his mental equilibrium long before 
he lost the equilibrium of his body. To-night he 
was fairly mad and reckless; cursing, shouting, 
applying the most opprobrious epithets to the 
people who jostled him. 

Now it was one thing to make part of the mot- 
ley throng, moved by the spirit of its mirth and 
license, but it was quite different to be dragged 
unwillingly through a grotesque pageantry, dis. 
gusted and weary, and with a terror upon one 
that something worse was about to happen. 

For the first time in his life James White was 
bronght face to face with his own weak, vacil- 
lating character, and he saw how contemptible it 
was. Why had he not stayed at home quietly 
with his parents, or, at least, obeyed them by 
taking no active part in the carnival license? On 
they walked, Charlie growing wilder and more 
insulting. He held James’s arm in a tight grip. 

“Tl call the police to you, you impudent 
seamp!’’ cried a gentleman whom he was cursing. 

“Callaway!’’ yelled Charlie. ‘I’m not ashamed 
of what I do, nor my name, either. I'm James 
White, and my dad’s Judge White, 22 Charles 
Street.” 

“How can you tell such a lie?’ cried James, 
distracted, “I'll not go another step with you!” 


“Softly, softly, my boy!’ said his insane com- 





panion: and delighted at the effect of his words 





he tightened his grasp and dragged on his strug- 
gling companion. 

“I’m James White!’ he shouted again to the 
passers-by. “I’m out fora good time. My dad 
don’t know, and my mam’s on her knees prayin’ 
for her good boy, but I’m Jim White, for all that!” 

Rage and mortification lent James strength. 
By a desperate effort, he tore himself from his 
captor’s grasp, and fled through the crowd. Go- 
ing to the river, he tore off the moss and other 
encumbrances, threw everything in the water, 
and in his usual garb took his way home. 

His family were all on the upper veranda 
when he entered, but he was in no condition to 
meet them. He crept upto his room, and bruised 
and faint, lay down on his bed. His brain was 
in a whirl, and he knew that his name had been 
proclaimed in the streets as the worst and most 
audacious of all the revellers. 

His father could not fail of hearing it, and an 
explanation of the truth would only expose an 
act of gross disobedience. Whichever way he 
contemplated it, disgrace and punishment were 
atthe end. He tossed sleeplessly on his bed until 
morning, and then, feeling still ill and sore, 
crawled down to breakfast. 

His father was talking excitedly as he entered, 
but paused to say, ‘‘What’s the matter with you, 
James? Headache, eh? You look like a ghost. 
When did you come in last night?” 

‘Before you all went to bed, sir,’’ he answered, 
not looking up. 

“You may rejoice you were not in the proces- 
sion last night,’ Judge White continued. ‘I’ve 
been telling your mother about poor little Will 
Hamlin. His father left him a minute on the 
steps whilst he spoke to some one in the hall. 
When he returned, Will was in spasms. He had 
one after another until daylight, and since then, 
Mr. Hamlin tells me, he’s been raving about rat- 
tlesnakes and alligators. Some heartless wretch 
frightened the child so that his life is in danger. 
In his weak state, I shall not be surprised if he 
dies.” 

Lower and lower James’s pale face bent over 
his plate. His heart was beating like a sledge- 
hammer, and as if ata great distance, he heard 
the familiar voices of his parents and his two sis- 
ters. Would the meal nevercome to an end! If 
he only could get to his room and think it all out, 
and then make a full confession to his mother. 
She would stand between him and his father’s 
wrath. 

At last breakfast was over. His father had 
taken up his hat to go down town, when the ser- 
vant informed him that a gentleman was waiting 
to see him in the hall. 

Without knowing who the visitor was, James 
felt that the early call was in some way connected 
with his own guilt, and he was not startled when 
he heard his father call.him down stairs. Any- 
thing was better than the dreadful suspense which 
was driving him mad. 

As he entered the hall, he recognized the face 
of Mr. Hogan, whose fancy articles had been in- 
jured by the old colored woman. 

“Come here, James,”’ said his father, looking 
very white and stern. ‘‘I want you to assure Mr. 
Hogan that he is mistaken in confounding you 
with a masker who will have a pretty bill of 
damages to pay!’ —touching a paper he held. 
“T have told him you were not in the procession 
last night.” 

“I think you are mistaken, judge. I noticed 
the peculiar costume of the boy who chased the 
woman in my store. There were two of them 
who did it. I made my son follow them, and one 
of the young chaps proclaimed his name aloud. 
There’s no mistake, sir, as you'll find by ques- 
tioning the young gentleman himself. He'll 
hardly deny it.’’ 

“It was Charles Devanne who called out my 
name,”’ staimered James, wishing that he could 
sink through the floor to hide from the wrath and 
astonishment in his father’s eyes. 

“I ask you but one question, sir.” 
White’s voice was calm and cold. 
out in mask last night?’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Very well. Go up to your room, and remain 
there until I see you. Mr. Hogan, I will examine 
into the matter, and what share of the damages 
is just, I expect to pay.”’ 

James fled to his room, and for a moment, he 
felt a strong inclination to throw himself headlong 
from his window, and end his miseries. Hours 
passed, Then his mother entered, her eyes 
swollen and red with excessive weeping. She 
waiked to a wardrobe, and commenced taking 
out his clothes silently and without a look at the 
wretched boy. 

“O mother,” he cried, ‘‘won’t you listen to me? 
I don’t care how severely father punishes me,—I 
deserve it all,—but let me tell you how it all came 
about.” 

There is not a mother under the sun, thank 
God, who turns from a child in its hour of pain 
and trial. Holding the tender hand, which had 
been untiring in its ministrations of love, James 
made a full confession. 

“The worst is poor little Will Hamlin,’’ he 
said, as he finished. ‘O mother, am Ia murderer 
too? You know I did not dream the fright would 
injure him.” 

“He is a little better,” hix mother answered: 
“but, O dames, will you never understand that 
one deviation from right may lead you into gnilt 
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and misery? Isuppose you understand that your 
father will send you to your uncle’s. He says 
that you must leave here this afternoon, and he 
refuses to speak to you before you go. He says 
he will never touch your hand again until, by 
good conduct, you have atoned for your disobedi- 
ence and deceit. I have never seen him so 
grieved and wounded before. My poor boy, it 
breaks my heart to part with you in this man- 


“ner.” 


James felt broken-hearted too, as well as hu- 
miliated. He is yet with his uncle, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether his good resolutions 
will be fully carried out. So far, he avoids 
temptation and bad associates. He says he has 
a very clear idea now of what misery is. That 
forced and horrible companionship with an evil 
spirit in the whirl of the carnival, gives him a 
good conception of the vileness of such associa- 
tions, and of the bitter fruits that follow evil 
doing. 

——_—_+or— 
For the Companion. 


AN UNPLEASANT TRAVELLING 
COMPANION. 


Cousin Tom told me to wait in the station until he 
came for me; he’d be there in plenty of time to get 
good seats, he said; so trains came and went, while I 
sat gracefully on a cane-seat sofa, and watched an 
old lady wrestle with a big orange, and bought pink 
soap and pointless pins of dilapidated old ladies from 
Ireland. I crocheted, too, to while away the tedious 
hours, and was just beginning a new row of “shells,” 
when Tom rushed in in a terrible hurry. 

“Molly,” said he, “I shall be detained over night 
in the city. Come quick! I’ve just time to pop you 
into the cars.” 

The engine whistled, the train trembled, we rushed 
down the long platform. Tom pushed me into a car, 
and off we flew. I entered the door and walked half- 
way up the long aisle before I found a vacant seat. 

A very handsome man in a military cloak, who oc- 
cupied half of this seat, looked up as I paused before 
him and asked if the place was engaged. 

“No, madame, or mademoiselle, rather,” said he, 
rising and stepping into the aisle. “Allow me to give 
you the seat by the window.” 

He took off his hat, and stood uncovered until I 
was seated. 

Several of the passengers smiled at his elaborate 
politeness, but he looked very solemn and dignified. 
He had a foreign air about him, I thought. 

My work was still in my hand, for Tom had hur- 
ried me so at the last moment. I now began to un- 
ravel the worsted from the needle before putting it 
into my bag. 

“Isn’t it a little peculiar,”’ said my companion, “to 
do fancy work on the cars? Don’t you think the pas- 
sengers will think you are queer, to say the least?” 

“T am putting it away,” I replied,and I turned and 
looked from the window. 

After a few moments, the gentleman touched my 
shoulder. ‘Have you completed your education?” 
he asked. 

“No, sir.”’ 

“Well said!’ he exclaimed; “education is never 
completed. ‘Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?’ ‘Knowest 
thou the ordinances of heaven? Canst thou set the 
dominion thereof in the earth?’ 

“Do you remember that fine passage in the origi- 
nal?” He began to repeat—whether Hebrew or not 
was beyond my powers to discover. 

“Then,” said he, ‘“‘what folly to follow always the 
poor translations! Why not read in the original? 
You read in your Testament every day, I hope?” 

Yes, sir.’”” 

“In the Greek?” 

“No, sir; I do not understand Greek.” 

“You don’t understand Greek? How comes that?” 
he added, in a severe tone. “Why do you not? I 
am sure you are old enongh.” 

His tone and manner rather startled me, and I 
turned again to the window. 

After a few moments, I felt his arm on the back of 
the seat, and his hand upon my shoulder; I moved 
uneasily, and looked about. There was no unoccu- 
pied seat, and everybody was reading. His hand re- 
mained upon my shoulder. I could feel the lace 
scarf I wore stir. 

“Have you ever seen Graff's German Grammar, 
young lady?” he asked, removing hishand. “It isa 
very poor one.” 

I did not reply. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he; “‘you are offended. 
Perhaps you are Graff himself?” 

I remained silent, and gazed steadfastly from the 
window, my heart beating with an undefined terror. 

Again the hand crept up to the back of my neck, 
and I felt it tremble. I was ready to shriek with 
fright, but I thought, ‘However rude and uncivil this 
man is, he can’t hurt me, with this car full of people, 
and father will meet me at the station.” 

At this moment, a gentleman from behind us 
walked rapidly down the aisle, and then came slowly 
up again, looking at the passengers earnestly as he 
passed. 

He stopped at our seat, and politely raising his hat, 
said to my companion ,— : 

* «Will you allow this young lady to pass? A lady 
just behind wishes to speak to her a moment, and has 
asked me to bring her to her seat.” 

“Who is it?” I asked, feeling instantly comforted. 

“She told me not to tell her name,” he replied, 
smiling. 

My military-looking friend rose, but laid his hand 
upon me, “You'll bring her back in a moment?” 
he queried of the stranger. ‘I want her here.” 

“Qh, certainly, certainly,” he said. 

A few seats behind was a lovely lady in deep 
mourning,—pale as death. 

“Sit down here, my child,” she said, in a whisper. 
The gentleman looked out of the door at the back of 
the car, then smiled encouragingly at his wife. The 
train slackened,—we were approaching a large town. 

“I'll tell you why I wanted to see you, my dear, in 
a moment; I am a little faint,” the lady said. 

The instant the train stopped, four stout men sprung 
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upon the platform. My new friend opened the 
door. 

“We are after a crazy man,’’ they said; “we've 
been telegraphed to stop him.” 

“He’s here,’”’ said the gentleman, pointing to my 
old comrade. 

I was nearly fainting, myself, for I had heard all 
that the man had said. In afew moments more, the 
poor man in his military cloak was hustled into a 
carriage which stood waiting for him. 

Then everybody stood up and asked everybody else 
who it was, and what was the matter. It seems he 
had escaped from the great asylum which was near 
the station from which I had taken the cars. And 
what had he put his arm about me for? 

T’ll tell you. 

The lady behind had noticed my manner, and saw 
that he was annoying me. She spoke to her hus- 
band, and then, to their horror, they had discovered 
that he had a small open knife in his hand, which he 
seemed preparing to plunge into my neck. 

They were afraid to call out to him, and instantly 
devised a plan to get me from the seat without ex- 
citing his suspicion. 

They probably saved my life by their presence of 
mind. 

The lady said she had almost fainted away while 
her husband was walking down the aisle, for the 
lunatic had twice raised the knife as if to give a sud- 
den thrust. 

We learned afterwards, that the insane man had 
been a professor of Greek, whose brain had been 
affected by family troubles. 

We were sincerely sorry for the poor afflicted man, 
but we hoped we should never again have him for a 
travelling companion. And you may be sure I never 
forgot the clear-headed people who were my pre- 
servers. 

oo-—— 
For the Companion. 


A THANKLESS SERVICE. 

In the spring of 1854, I was first mate of the old 
ship Harvest Queen, Capt. John C. Estes, engaged in 
bringing hides from Buenos Ayres. I was young 
then, only nineteen, but had been to sea four years, 
though I was born in St. Louis. 

Capt. Estes was my mother’s brother, and my 
uncle, of course. But that did not prevent us from 
disagreements and from occasional serious disputes. 
On my last voyage we had so serious a disagreement 
that as soon as the anchor was down off Buenos 
Ayres, I took leave of my uncle with the declaration 
that I never would set foot on the deck of that ship 
again, or any other commanded by him. To tell the 
truth, he was a crabbed old fellow, and I was a hot- 
headed boy—though as I think of it now, I feel that I 
ought to have been more patient with ghe old man. 

Ispent a fortnight in the city, saw everything worth 
seeing, and lived like a prince; then I waked up to 
the fact that my money was about gone, and that a 
change of life must be made at once. 

Gen. Justo J. Urquiza was then Military Director,— 
or some such title,—of the “Republic,” as they face- 
tiously called their military despotism there. He 
had just defeated the former “President,” and was 
enlisting men for his army, and foolishly I deter- 
mined to enlist. They said he was a fine old fellow, 
temperate as a hermit in his drinks, and that he did 
not even smoke; which is fairly miraculous in a 
Spaniard. 

Urquiza had several Yankee officers in his army. I 
had already made, the acquaintance of a lieutenant 
of artillery, named Coolbroth, from New York. 
Coolbroth could talk a little in Spanish, and I asked 
him to take me in to see Urquiza. It was not then 
difficult for Americans to secure an interview with 
the General. 


Enlisting. 

That morning Urquiza was in an ordinary office- 
room in one of the Government buildings. Cool- 
broth gave his “card” to an orderly in the ante- 
room. There was no fuss nor delay. In a minute or 
two, we were asked to enter. 

The General was at one table, and his secretary, a 
tall, lean, white-mustached Spaniard, at another. 
Both were busy writing; but the General at once 
turned round. He was a rather thick, frank-faced 
man, with very quick expressive eyes. I liked his 
appearance. 

Coolbroth saluted and told him in Spanish, briefly, 
who I was and what I wanted; that I was an officer’s 
son at home, and in some degree was acquainted with 
our army tactics-——-which was true. 

Urquiza addressed me with great politeness. With 
a quick glance he seemed to take in my whole figure, 
and was apparently satisfied with the result. 

He addressed Coolbroth and said that I looked as 
if I could fight. Then he took my address and said 
he would send for me—when he wanted me. 

I concluded that meant never. 

But the next day, early in the morning, who should 
call on me but the General’s tall, white-mustached 
secretario, very polite, and with a capitano’s commis- 
sion all signed! I was requested to report at once to 
a Gen. Lerdo at the army cantonments. An hour 
later, I reported, and was given charge of seventy- 
one men just recruited. 

Here was business! There was little or no organiza- 
tion. The men were simply turned over to me, to 
make into soldiers; and I had only one fellow-officer 
in the company, a lieutenant who knew nothing what- 
ever of tactics. 

I did not attempt any drill for a few days, until I 
had picked up enough of their language to be able to 
use some of the military terms. Then I got them out 
in line and began drilling. They were a queer lot, 
guachos (herdsmen from the pampas) for the most 
part; little, short, swarthy, sunburnt fellows, who 
could handle a lasso and bolas like lightning, but 
who knew very little about the use of guns. 

The guns were old flint-lock muskets, bought of the 
English at old-iron prices; rusty fowling-pieces, any- 
thing. But after a month we received some carbines 
brought from the United States. Then I set my 
guachos at target-shooting. 

A serious defect in all the South American soldiers 
was in firing wild; they do not shoot with any pre- 
cision. There were not 2 dozen privates in Urquiza’s 
army that could have hit a man a hundred yards 
away. 

I took a carbine, got my men out, four of five at a 
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time, and showed them how to hold their pieces and 


how to take aim. But it is almost impossible to make 
good marksmen out of guachos. It isn’t in the 
fellows. 

Later in the season they changed our whole regi- 
ment into cavalry; but that is quite a common shift 
in a South American army. Then for the first time 
my guachos began to act at home, for they were all 
good horsemen, born to the saddle. 

We had fine horses. The one assigned to me was 
very handsome. He was pure mouse color, slim yet 
strong, and shone like an otter. Such a horse would 
sell for five hundred dollars or more in this country. 
But there it took a fine horse to bring fifteen dollars. 
Horses were plenty and dollars were scarce, as we 
foreigners began to find out when pay-days came. It 
was a funny service! Sometimes we got our pay and 
sometimes we didn’t—oftener didn’t. 


Trouble with the Indians. 

In December of that year, the regiment was broken 
up, and the companies sent off here and there, on de- 
tached service. The seventeenth day of the month 
(Iremember the day well, for it was my twentieth 
birthday), my company was ordered up the Salado 
River, on an expedition against the Chaco Indians; 
a worse race of savages than our Sioux, if possible, 
though at that time they had not many fire-arms, and 
used lances and bows. 

They call that part of the Argentine country the 
Chaco which lies north of the River Salado, betwixt 
that river and Paraguay. 

Like the Sioux these Chaco Indians are broken up 
into numerous tribes; for an Indian is an Indian, the 
world over. The tribes on the thieving expeditions 
that fall were the Lenguas and the Marecilés. 

And the wretches had had an easy time of it, plun- 
dering the estancias and ranchos, or cattle-farms, 
along the south bank of the Salado. Their mode of 
attack was to swim, or ford, the river on a moonlight 
night, and descend suddenly and noiselessly into the 
country, moving in parties large enough to overpower 
any hastily collected force. 

In their attacks on the ranches, they killed indis- 
criminately all who offered the least resistance, and 
then they drove off all the cattle, sheep and horses 
they could find. Long before daylight, they would 
cross the Salado and escape, with their plunder, 
into the wilds of the Chaco. : 

This was the sort of thing the rascals had been in- 
dulging in all the fall. Urquiza sent me up there 
with my company, to see—as I heard he said—what a 
“Yarnkay” could do (that was the way he pro- 
nounced Yankee). 

I determined to let him know what a Yarnkay 
could do. 

I started with sixty-seven men. But the little ras- 
cals began to desert as soon as we were out on the 
pampas. And if a soldier has a mind to run away 
there, he will do it; you cannot very well catch him. 

I don’t much wonder at their running away. For 
on our march, we had nothing by way of rations for 
eight days but parched corn and parched wheat—un- 
less we imitated the savages, and stole cattle. Rations 
and clothes are at best all a guacho soldier gets; all 
they got then, at least; and the officers were not 
much better used. When I got to Narvicha, on the 
Salado, I had but forty-seven men left. Even my 
“lieutenant”? was among the missing. I was not, 
however, sorry to see the last of him. 

All sorts and sizes of Indian stories were told here. 
There was a regular reign of terror. It made me 
think of old times in the West. Foray had followed 
foray. Not less than twenty ranches had been plun- 
dered; and a large toldo (encampment) of the Len- 
guas, with nearly a thousand head of the stolen cat- 
tle and horses, was reported to be located at a place 
called Malos Sauses (Bad Willows), on the Chaco side 
of the Salado River, twenty or thirty miles further up. 

At twelve o’clock that night, I crossed with my 
command. We swam the Salado, which was here 
about a hundred feet wide, and eight or ten feet 
deep. <A grassy plain, from a quarter to half a mile 
in width, extends along the Chaco bank of the stream, 
bordered on the other side by dense forest. 

Along this plain we set off ata gallop, though the 
horses tripped a good deal in the thick alfalfa (Chil- 
ian clover), which grows very rankly here. 

Ten or a dozen rancheros from the cattle estancias 
had joined us at Natvicha. These I sent ahead as 
scouts. But my own troopers I held well together, 
ready for business. 


The Pursuit. 

It was quite dark, and the plain was cut up by 
arroyas (little gullies) leading down to the river. 
There were, besides, scores and hundreds of great ants’ 
nests, as big as a ten-bushel basket. Every few min- 
utes, a horse would go heels over head over one of 
these. But we nevertheless scoured along at a pretty 
lively pace. 

By three o’clock, it had begun to grow light, for 
this is south of the equator, you know. Here and 
there we saw straggling cattle, and pretty soon began 
to pass jaded horses which the savages had speared 
and left to die. 

These and the smouldering fires with bones and 
hides lying about them, indicated that we were get- 
ting near the Lenguas. 

A few minutes before sunrise, the rancheros (scouts) 
came flying back to us with shouts of,— : 

“Los Lenguas!” ‘Here are the reprobates!”” 

In fact, we could now plainly hear a great hubbub 
ahead, and a little farther on, at a bend of the river, 
came in sight of the whole band,—bravos, squaws, 
and youngsters,—driving the stock before them as 
rapidly as they could. 

It was a large band, several hundreds in number; 
but the savages had so many cattle they could not 
move fast. 

When we had come up to within three or four hun- 
dred yards of the rear of the hurrying crowd, a party 
of seventy or eighty braves turned on us with a tre- 
mendous whoop. 

I had never seen a Chaco Indian before, and knew 
nothing of their mode of fighting. And I must say I 
did not much like the looks of these fellows. 

Each savage stood up straight on his horse’s back, 
with one foot planted back on the animal’s hips. 
They were stalwart, black and brawny; as ugly a set 
of rascals as I ever set eyes on. The way they bran- 
dished their long spears and yelled at us was enough 





to make a timid man a trifle nervous. They were 
tattooed and daubed with war-paint, though their 
only clothing was a waist-cloth, checked red and blue. 

**Boova-aa-aa-aa-ah! Boova-aa-aa-ah!” they 
shouted. (That meant, Come on’) 

“ Boova-a-a-ah! adoof!’ (Come on if you dare!) 

The prospect of a successful fight with such a crowd 
looked a little dubious when I thought of the men 
under my command,—only forty-seven little guachos. 
Our volunteer rancheros had all run away the mo- 
ment the savages turned on us. 


A Fight. 

However, we were up there to fight, and couldn't 
honorably retreat now. I halted my troopers just 
long enough to get them in two lines, and have them 
sling up their carbines and draw their sabres,—for I 
knew only too well they wouldn't do much at shoot- 
ing. Then I gave the word to Charge! And we went 
at the savages like the wind, and with a loud hurrah. 
Not one of the guacho troopers wavered or showed 
the white feather. 

I rather expected the Indians would run. 
they would. 

But they did not move a hair. They stood bolt up- 
right, and even urged their horses. forward to meet 
us, With an awful howl and chattering of their teeth. 
In a moment we were amongst them, or rather, they 
were amongst us, spearing away right and left, with 
yells like locomotives. Our fellows could only cut 
at their black legs. 

It was a queer fight,—a regular fray,—a scrimmage. 

I had two brass pistols; and as we went amongst 
the redskins, I fired at one, and he dropped from his 
horse. But our two horses struck each other square- 
ly, and I was landed in a bunch on the ground, but 
leaped up in time to catch hold of the shank of a 
spear with which a big hideous-faced fellow was just 
going to pierce me. He clung to his spear. By 
sheer force, I drew him off his horse. He still held 
on to the weapon, and I held on also. At last I suc- 
ceeded in using my sabre, and that settled the matter. 

But another of the black scamps was just tilting at 
me with a lance more than fifteen feet long! I served 
it as I had the other, and drew him off his horse; but 
he concluded to let go, and ran for the woods. 

That was all the fighting I did. 

By this time, both sides had got about all the fight- 
ing they cared to indulge in; and the Chacos had fled. 
Some of them were killed, and most of them had 
been knocked from their horses. As fast as they 
were unhorseg, they skulked into the woods and 
down amongst the willows on the river. 

Eight or ten of my troopers were hurt; two of them 
speared completely through the body, so that they 
died in a few hours. 

My guachos had really fought with great bravery, 
and we had got ont of the “scrape” a great deal bet- 
ter than I feared we should when it began. 

The whole band of savages, squaws, braves and 
children had taken to the woods; and we recovered 
between six and seven hundred head of the stolen 
cattle and horses. 

That was the first fight we had, and the last one 
that amounted to anything. For the Lenguas were 
shy of coming to close quarters after that with the 
“tropa” of the “daviiche tria youda” (young white 
devil), as they did me the honor to nickname me. 

I only remained in Urquiza’s service, until the next 
May. That was long enough. Iam sorry I entered 
itatall. We went back to Buenos Ayres from the 
Chaco in March. Gen. Urquiza said some very pretty 
things to me. I should have been promoted in a 
short time, [I suppose. Rather an empty honor. 
Seventy dollars was all the pay I was able to get for 
my year’s service, 


I hoped 


+o 
THE OVERAWED GAMBLER. 


The cool, unflinching gaze of a brave man, it is 
said, will awe atiger. The statement is perhaps an 
exaggerated one, but we will tell an incident of a man 
whose eye awed a human tiger. 

Some forty years ago, the citizens of Natchez, 
aroused by the excesses of the gamblers infesting 
their city, drove them out, and threatened them with 
death if they ever'returned. Prominent among these 
citizens was Capt. Quitman, a leading lawyer of 
Natchez. A month or two later, he and a small band 
of men crossed into Texas to aid those who were 
fighting Santa Anna and his Mexicans. 

Late one night Quitinan arrived at San Augustine, 
where he found the people overawed by a large gang 
of gamblers, some of whom had lately come from 
Natchez. They recognized him and resolved to have 
revenge. 

Quitman quartered his men in a large building, 
while he occupied a room in an adjacent house. He 
had just taken off his coat, when the door was thrown 
violently open. A tall, fierce-looking man entered, 
In his belt was a bowie-knife, and in his right hand 
he held a pistol. 

Fortunately, Quitman had not laid aside his belt- 
pistols, and drawing one he raised it quickly, so that 
the man was covered by it. 

“I know you and you know me,” he said, looking 
the gambler calmly in the eye. “I desire no quarrel 
with you, but I don’t fear you.”’ 

The gambler glared at him for a moment, and then, 
his features relaxing into a smile, said,— 

“Captain, you're a brave man, and I will be your 
friend,” and he retired, quietly closing the door after 
him. 

A few weeks after, the war being at an end, Capt. 
Quitman was returning home overland, accompanied 
only by his negro servant. Crossing a small stream, 
and mounting the bank, which had dense underwood 
on both sides, he found two trees felled across the 
path. - 

Suspecting that he was in a trap, he turned and 
saw three men, armed with guns, coming up in the 
rear. He could neither advance nor retreat, 

Instantly springing to the ground, he drew his pis- 
tol, and placed the horse between himself and the 
robbers. The sharp crack of a rifle behind him, and 
the rush of the ball over his head, caused him to 
turn. Seeing the gambler whom he had met at San 
Augustine galloping his horse at full speed towards 
him, he prepared to sell his life as dearly as possi- 
ble. 

The man, dropping his gun to show that he was not 
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an enemy, approached, 
said,— 

“Captain, I'm mighty glad I had the chance to 
serve you. Land my partners were coming this waz 
and I, being in the advance, saw, as I turned the an- 
gle of the path, the situation. Let's see if I hit one 
of those robbers.” 

On searching, they found traces of blood, but no 
signs of the robbers. 

Some years after, this gambler was convicted of 
gambling, and sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment and one thousand dollars fine. Quitman paid 
one-half of the fine. The gambler, it is said, subse- 
quently reformed, and became an estimable man, re- 
spected by all who knew him. 


Recognizing Quitman, he 
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When beeches brighten early May, 
And young grass shines along het way; 
When April willows meet the breeze 
Like sottest dawn among the trees; 
When smell of spring fills all the air, 
And meadows bloom, and blne-birds pair; 
When Love first bares her sunny head 
Over the brook and lily-bed, ‘: 
Nothing of sound or sight to grieve 
From choiring morn to quiet eve, 
My heart will not, for all its ease, 
Forget the days to follow these, 
This loveliness shall be betrayed, 
This happiest of music played 
From field to field, by stream and bough, 
Shall silent be as tuneful now, 
The silver launch of thistles sail 
Adown the solitary vale; 
That blue solicitude of sky 
Bent over beauty doomed to die, 
With nightly mist shall witness here 
The yielded glory of the year, 
Joun VANCE CHENEY. 
—- —+o> 
For the Companion. 


HEALTH-SEEKING IN COLORADO. 

“All that a man hath will he give for his life,” is as 
true now as it was in the days of Job, and one of the 
saddest spectacles which the earth affords to-day is 
the melancholy caravan of invalids journeying hither 
or thither in search of a man, or an air, that can pro- 
long their days a little. 

Within the last few years Colorado has come much 
into notice as a place of resort for invalids, chiefly 
for invalids suffering from asthma or consumption. 
Rash and unfounded generalizations have been wide- 
ly scattered by newspaper correspondents; the 
numbers of cures have been exaggerated; the advan- 
tages of the climate have been over-stated. Its dis- 
advantages have not been mentioned. For these 
reasons there is to-day a steady influx into the State 
of men and women who are leaving comfortable 
homes in the East, sacrificing assured incomes from 
professions or trades, and exposing themselves to all 
sorts of hardships and deprivations under the belief 
or hope that “Colorado will cure” them. 

It is plain that there must bea genuine and sub- 
stantial cause for such a movement as this; but it 
would save disappointment to vast numbers of peo- 
ple if it were generally and accurately known just 
what is, and what is not, to be expected from the Col- 
orado climate; just what can be, and what cannot be, 
done in Colorado; and so far asis possible by general 
statements, what course an invalid coming here had 
better pursue. 


The Climate of Colorado. 

For the benefit, then, of persons who from sickness 
are under the necessity of seeking a change of cli- 
mate, let me try to answer the question, What is, and 
what is not, to be expected from the Colorado climate. 

It is not specifically curative. Itis not a medicine. 
It can often arrest consumption, in the earlier stages 
of that disease, simply because the air is so dry that 
the lung tissues cannot go on altering. Ulcers on in- 
ternal surfaces dry up, just as the external skin dries 
up when deprived of moisture. 

Owing to this, the disease is arrested; nature has a 
chance to attend to her own instinctive healing; the 
patient is better; gains strength; feels himself 
saved, 

Often after this result is secured the patient goes 
back to the East. Of course, he breaks down again 
in a few months with the same or with a worse trouble, 
and then it is said that Colorado did not do him any 
real good after all. 

The trouble was not with Colorado, but the man and 
his friends had expected too much. He might have 
lived to a good old age in Colorado. While he was 
there his disease was like an enemy whose weapons 
were taken away, and whose hands were tied. Go- 
ing back to the lower altitude and moister air, he 
freed his enemy and put the weapons into his hands 
again. 

Asthma and Consumption. 

In the case of asthma, which is the only disease of 
which it is safe to say that it is nearly always relieved 
in Colorado, what 1 have said about a change of 
climate is also true. 

The asthmatic patient breathes here with ease. He 
says, “Iam well.” So long as he stays in Colorado, 
Colorado will compel his lungs to do him good ser- 
vice, but she gives no guaranteed passports to asth- 
matics to go beyond her lines. 

In the cases of more advanced consumption, there 
is, of course, less benefit to be expected from the eli- 
mate of Colorado. Still there are many persons liv- 
ing here in fairly comfortable health, able to do 
some work, who have very serious organic disease. 
They will probably die of consumption in Colorado, 
but it will be several years later than they would 
have died at the East. 


Debility. 

Perhaps the invalids, next to the asthmatics, whoare 
surest to be helped here in Colorado are those suffer- 
ing from general debility and prostration. 

There is a marvellous tonic in the dry air and in 
the sunshine. But to reap this benefit the weakened 
patients must lead out-door lives, and obey strictly 
all the laws of health, which in nine cases out of ten 
they have been in the habit of breaking at home. 

And this brings me to the head of what can and 
cannot be done in Coloraclo. 

Inconveniences. 

What inconveniences and drawbacks must a patient 
encounter in Colorado? An invalid cannot get the 
food he ought to have, unless he keeps house. The 
hotels and boarding-houses are, as a rule, poor. 





This is not for lack of good food in the markets; it 
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is owing to the fact that the standard of cooking 
in Colorado is low. 
Opportunities for Employment. 
If the invalid needs to support himself, he will 
find it a hard thing to do. The country is new. 


The higher needs of society are yet not much rec- 
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ing influence upon many people, causing in some 
great sleeplessness and a vague but intolerable 
discomfort; causing in others unconquerable 
drowsiness, so that they are obliged to go tosleep 
even in the middle of the day, as soon as the 
winds begin to blow. It is, of course, impossible 
in so short an article as 
this to give any minute 
details of Colorado life, or 
to give more than the 
briefest suggestions as to 
the effects of the climate 
But I think I have sai 





ognized, and the lower are 


amply met. 

\ delicate and fastidious 
main or woman—and con- 
stunptives are almost always 
both—needing to earn 


money in Colorado, is at a 
For one 
teacher or 
for one chance of 


sore disadvantage, 
situntion for a 
minister, 
enrning money by painting, 
viving lessons, sewing, sing- 
writing, there 


ing, are 


scores of persons who are 


or 





seeking such employments, 
A man who can dig ina 
mine, work ina carpenter's 
shop; a woman who can (or will) take a situation 
as house servant here,—can command work and 
earn high wages, Few others ean, 


invalid to earn a living here,—-to earn even his 
board; and T have bat one reply to make, that 
Colorado is a very hard country in every way for 


a person without means. 


A few of the bare necessaries of life—beef, 
flour, coal—are cheap. Everything that can be 
called a luxury is dear. Muscle is in demand; 


money is in demand; brain-work and accomplish- 
ments are not, 

If the invalid needs amusements, if he is a per- 
without internal 


son accustomed to 
nud on the excitements and pleasures of city 

will be badly off in Colorado. Nothing 
a strong love of nature, and a firmly fixed 
habit of being happy in a quiet life, can make a 
person contented in Colorado, 


resources, 
depe 
life, he 


What Can a Patient Do? 

Now let me tell you what the invalid can do. 
He can spend more days in the open air in the 
course of «a calendar year than he can in any 
other climate in the world, unless it be that of 
Madeira. 
init 


Ile can ride; he ean drive; he ean live 
tent; he ean botanize in one of the most in- 
teresting floras in the world; he can geologize in 
afield full of perplexing interest; he can study 
If he 
is strong enough, and has the pecuniary means, 
he can visit the mining towns, and can see there 


huniain nature in new and varied aspects, 


phases of life which he can see nowhere except 
districts. He can climb mountains 
fourteen thousand feet high; he can explore can- 
yons twelve hundred deep. 

If he has eapital at command, he can invest 
some of it in sheep or cattle; and either put them 
under the care of a competent man, or take 
charge of them himself. 

He can live ina small shanty, and do his own 
cooking; and if he has sufficient pluck and sense 
of humor to enjoy the situation, he will gain 
more, perhaps, in that way of life than in any 
other, 


mining 
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He can buy a eamping outfit, and travel for | 


four or five months in the year, sleeping in a tent 
every night. If he likes this, it will do him good. 
If he hates it, it will do him harm, 


Who Should not go to Colorado. 


There is one thing that is not generally known, 
but whieh ought to be by all persons who think 


of coming to Colorado. It is the effect of the 
rarefied air upon the action of the heart. The 
pulse-beat is from ten to twelve per minute 


quicker here than at the sea-level. 

This stimulus to cireulation, while it is in many 
eases one of the beneficial agencies in the Colo- 
rado air, is in other eases very injurious. Per- 
sons with any form of heart-disease, or with any 
tendency to it, should never come here. 

The electric conditions are also very peculiar, 
and as yet little understood. Some nervous per- 
sons sire unable to sleep, and are obliged to go 
away in consequence, 

The severe wind-storms which prevail in March 
and April, and occur occasionally in all other 
parts of the year, have a very seriously disturb- 








who are 
thinking of 


seeking a 
tem porary 
home here. 
I cannot 
better sum 
up the results of my own 
five years’ observation and 
experience here than by saying, 
firstly, that I regard a trial of this 
climate as purely experimental in each individual 
case; secondly, that I never see a suffering inval- 
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I get letters | id at the East without wishing he could have the 
every month asking if there is any way for an | opportunity to make that experiment. 


H. H. 

Colorado Springs. 

4+ 
FAR BETTER. 
Far better in its place the lowliest bird 
Should sing aright to Him the lowliest song, 
Than that a seraph strayed should take the word 
And sing His glory wrong. JEAN INGELOW 
+o 
STATE’S EVIDENCE. 
A very noted burglar was lately convicted in 
3oston, and sentenced to a long term of impris- 
onment at hard labor in the Concord State Prison. 
He is an old man now, and has been leading the 
life of a criminal for many years. 

He has been concerned in large and small burg- 
laries in a dozen different States, some of which 
have been successful, and others, failures. Much 
of his life has been spent in prison, and when he 
has been at liberty he has been forced to keep in 
hiding; to disguise himself; to pass under vari- 
ous names; to flee from city to city; and to live 
in perpetual fear of arrest and punishment. 

The manner in which his conviction was brought 
about is an illustration of another peril to which 
men who break the laws are always exposed. 
The evidence against him was given by & man 
who had been with him in the commission of the 
crime for which he is now suffering punishment. 

There is an old saying that there is ‘‘honor 
among thieves.’’ The saying is not true, at least 
not in the sense in which the word “honor’’ is 
used by honest people. Thieving is essentially 
meanness, and treachery is not lower in the scale 
of baseness. The man who will steal, will, asa 
rule, be treacherous to his companions in guilt, 
if by doing so, he can save himself from punish- 
ment, 

So true is this that there is a special phrase 
used to describe men who confess their own 
crimes, and testify against their accomplices, to 
escape the consequences of their evil deeds. They 
are called in this country ‘“‘State’s Evidence.”’ In 
England they are called King’s or Queen’s Evi- 
dence. 

If two men have been arrested for a crime, on 
suspicion which amounts almost to certainty, it 
often happens that the actual evidence against 
them which can be admitted in court is slight. 
In such a case the prosecuting officer may be 
able to persuade one of them to become a witness 
against his fellow. of them may even 
offer to testify against the other. 

Criminals who are shut up in a cell, awaiting 
trial, can rarely be aware how strong the evidence 
against them will really be. Their imagination 
will generally make it stronger than it is. So 
they are in a degree prepared to accept proposi- 
tions to avoid a trial, by going into the witness- 
box. 


Or one 


Ordinarily the prosecution against a person 
who has turned traitor is discontinued—though 
not always, In England a free pardon is some- 
times granted to Queen's Evidence. The usual 
course in this country is for the prosecuting at- 
torney to enter a nolle prosequi,—that is, to de- 
clare that he is unreilling to prosecute, or to ask 








the judge to order the indictment against State’s 
Evidence to be placed on file. 

In the case of the burglar to which we have re- 
ferred, another course was pursued. The traitor 
was placed on trial upon a minor charge; he 
pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to a short 
m in the penitentiary. He escaped the State 
ison, and under the lighter penalty will in a 














mparatively brief time be at liberty again. 

The system is a necessary evil. By it the State 
ecomes a sort of partner with a criminal, and 
makes a bargain with him to do a despicable act 
and so to evade the punishment which his mis- 
deeds have merited. But unless this bargain was 
made, in a great many cases, all the guilty per- 
sons would escape, from lack of proof against 
them. 

A grave responsibility is placed upon the attor- 
ney in charge of the prosecution. If it is possible 
to convict without accepting a State’s evidence, 
he makes a mistake if he allows one criminal who 
is under arrest to escape. If he tries to convict 
all, without showing favor to a treacherous ac- 
complice, and then fails, the mistake is worse. 

An odd fact in regard to these traitors must be 
mentioned. They rarely suffer from the ven- 


geance of their companions in guilt whom they 


have betrayed. The most reasonable explana- 
tion of this is, that those who get the punish- 
ment are conscious that they would have been 
equally treacherous if the opportunity had been 
given them, and so are charitable towards the 
fault. Whether this is so or not, one thing is cer- 
tain, that no criminal can rely on the ‘thonor”’ of 
his comrades. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


SOME CHILDREN ASLEEP. 


Who would believe that, when awake 
Who wonld believe? Not I, for one! 

Yes, God in truth was good to make 
The stars to hide the stains of sun. 

Somehow the dead sins of the day 

At night take wings and fly away. 





Divinest of the Masters, Sleep! 
What cherubs born of paint and dream, 
Old Time has left new Time to keep, 
Were ever quite so sweet, as seem 
These wayward, wind-wild boys of mine 
Beneath your aureole of—moon-shine ! 
Mrs. S. M. B, Piatt. 
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THE STATE OF RUSSIA. 

While we cannot but sympathize with the Czar 
of Russia in the miserable existence he leads, from 
the constant fear of sudden assassination, we 
must not forget that beneath him are millions of 
subjects who, in their way, suffer also, 

The present state of the Russian people is, in- 
deed, in many respects, a deplorable one. They 
find themselves living under an inexorable des- 
potism, from whose clutches they as yet are pow- 
erless to escape. They have no voice whatever 
in the way they are governed. A single power 
at St. Petersburg may impose such taxes upon 
them as it sees fit; may call their young men 
forth from useful pursuits to take their places in 
the army, and march away to the remote wilds 
of Central Asia; may seize any subject, cast him 
or her into prison without giving anv reason; and 
even consign the prisoner, without trial, to dreary 
exile amid the perpetual cold of Siberia. 

It makes the case even more serious that the 
Czar, who is kind-hearted, and really wishes the 
well-being of his people, finds himself unable to 
help them as he would like to do. For the des- 
potism consists not so much in the absolute will 
of the sovereign as in the influence of a set of 
high officials and princes, whom the Czar cannot 
always control. 

There is no doubt that the officials, who are 
scattered broadcast through the vast empire, 
commit many corrupt and oppressive acts, which 
the Czar himself is either ignorant of, or is pow- 
erless to prevent. They squeeze unlawful taxes 
out of the people, and put a large share of the 
taxes in their own pockets, and the people have 
no means whatever of resisting these unjust ex- 
actions. They must submit to them supinely. 
Complaint only brings upon them heavier bur- 
dens than before. 

The Russian people have long needed a good 
system of education. It has been the policy of 
their rulers to keep them in ignorance. The 
taxes which bear so heavily upon them are ex- 
hausted in keeping up a vast army, in building 
fortresses and railways for military purposes, and 
in maintaining the luxury of the favored few. 

There are many parts of the empire where the 
great majority of the people are unable to read 
or to write; nor is there any part where the edu- 
cational advantages enjoyed by the people of 
England, France and Germany exist. 

It is true that the Czar Alexander, by a noble 
and generous act, freed the several millions of 
Russian serfs, who were in a state of abject slav- 
ery. But a large proportion of the freed serfs 
still exist in the villages in a sort of bondage. 
They have to pay enormous rents for the land they 
till; they are forbidden to leave the village where 
they dwell, except with the consent of the com- 
munity, and by the payment of a large fine. Very 
few are owners of the ground they cultivate; and 
although no longer serfs, they lead miserable and 
poverty-stricken lives. 

There is, no doubt, a brighter side to the pict- 
ure. The building of railways and the increase 
of trade have put a new face upon many portions 
of Russia; the tyranny of the present Czar is 
milder, at least, than was that of his grim and 
cold-hearted father, the Czar Nicholas; and the 


Russian people are beginning to feel, in some de- 
gree, the impulse of the progress upon which all 
the rest of Europe has entered. 

But they are evidently growing more and more 
discontented with their lot. ~They see all the na- 
tions around them enjoying a smaller or greater 
amount of liberty, and the people of those nations 
taking some part or other in their public affairs; 
and they cannot observe with patience that Rus- 
sia is the only nation in Europe which has no 
Parliament or Constitution. 

The Russians are undoubtedly preparing for a 
change. Nihilism is the hideous outgrowth of 
the profound dissatisfaction that reigns among 
them, and probably foreshadows a violent effort 
on the part of the people to become free. It 
seems probable that the people are destined to 
pass through the same fiery furnace of revolution 
by which France, after a long struggle, has 
gained republican liberty. 

The bitterness of such a revolt will be meas- 
ured by the conduct of the rulers of Russia. If 
they are wise in time, and yield to the just de- 
mands of the people, the latter may achieve free- 
dom by easier means than did the French; and 
it is to be hoped that this will prove to be the case. 


$< @p—___—_——_ 
A REMARKABLE CASE. 

One of the most remarkable legal records of cases 
of circumstantial evidence is that of Séren Qvest,a 
Danish pastor. No man’s life ever showed more 
dramatically the effects of ungoverned temper and 
the justice of God’s dealings. The story is almost 
unknown, we believe, to American readers. 

Séren from his birth was a victim to a fiery tem- 
per. When but achild he killed a dog which pro- 
voked him. When at college he killed a comrade in 
a burst of passion. 

He became a clergyman, and was a devout, estima- 
ble man, but for this one uncontrolled fault. A man 
named Morten Burns, whom Séren rejected as a 
suitor for his daughter, vowed to be revenged on the 
old man. 

He sent his brother, Niels Burns, to work as a ser- 
vant on the pastor’s farm. Niels was stupid, and 
very soon Séren and he quarrelled, the clergyman as 
usual indulging in abuse, threats, and even blows. 

At last Niels disappeared, and Morten, his brother, 
accused Siren of the murder. A neighbor testified 
that she had heard the pastor abusing Niels in a fran- 
tic rage; that he cried out, “I will beat thee dead, 
dog!’ and struck him with a spade twice, and that 
Niels fell—dead as she supposed. 

Another man dgposed tirat on the same evening he 
saw aman carrying a heavy sack to another part of 
the pastor’s grounds; and Siéren’s own servants testi- 
fied that they saw him by moonlight in his green 
dressing-gown and white cap digging a hole in a cab- 
bage-bed. 

The hole was opened, and Niels’ body was found 
there. Séren was tried and sentenced to death. 
Before his execution he confessed that his rage was 
so great that he had struck Niels, fully intending to 
kill him, but that the man, frightfully wounded, 
had run away. 

“Tf,”’ said Séren, “I found his dead body and buried 
it, it was in my sleep. God has brought me to this 
punishment. Murder was in my heart. He is just.” 

Twenty-one years after Séren was executed, Niels 
Burns returned. He testified that he fiad gone, when 
wounded, to his brother, who dug up a body buried 
recently, dressed it in Niels’ clothes, and buried it 
himself in the garden, wearing the pastor’s dressing- 
gown andcap. The chain of evidence was thus com- 
plete against Séren, and he was punished, illegally, 
yet justly, for the murder he had purposed to do, 


“A PLEASANT GIRL.”’’ 

A traveller in Norway, last summer, came to a vil- 
lage early one morning, and was struck by the air of 
gloom which pervaded the streets. Unable to speak 
a word of the language, he could not ask the cause of 
this, and concluded that some sickness or financial 
trouble had fallen upon the community. 

As the day wore towards noon, however, the houses 
were closed, shop-windows were covered, all trade 
and business ceased. It was a death, then? 

Presently he saw the people gathering for the fu- 
neral. There were the village officials, the noble- 
man from the neighboring chateau, and apparently, 
every man, woman and child in the village. It must 
be some dignitary of the church who was dead, or 
some county official. 

As he stood watching the crowds passing down the 
little rocky street, he caught sight of the face of a 
German known to him. He beckoned to him. 

“The town has lost some great magnate, apparent- 
ly?” he said. 

“Ah,no. It is only a young maiden who is dead. 
No. She was not beautiful nor rich. But oh, such 
a pleasant girl, monsieur! All the world seems 
darker now that she is dead!’’ 

It is a singular fact that, when we reach middle life 
and look back, it is not the beautiful, nor the bril- 
liant, nor the famous people whom we have known, 
that we remember with the keenest regret; but some 
simple, sincere, “pleasant” soul, whom we treated 
as an every-day matter while she was with us. 

Go into a family, or a social circle, or even into a 
ball-room, and the woman who has the most friends 
there, as a rule, is not the belle, nor the wit, nor the 
heiress, nor the beauty; but some homely, charming 
little body, whose fine tact and warm heart never al- 
low her to say a wrong word in a wrong place. 

The “pleasant women” are the attraction that 
everywhere holds society and homes together. Any 
woman, however poor or ugly, may be one of them; 
but she must first be candid, honorable, unselfish, and 
loving. If she is these, the world will be better and 
happier for every day of her life, and as in the case 
of this poor Norwegian, it will “seem darker when 
she is dead.” 


UNIVERSITY HONORS. 


In England, the annual distribution of university 
honors is considered an event of national importance, 





and the names of students who receive them are pubs 
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lished in the newspapers. The few who stand at the 
head of the list of wranglers are honored with bio- 
graphicalfparagraphs, from which we learn who they 
are, where they studied, and who were their tutors. 

The Senior Wrangler at Cambridge this year was 
Joseph Larmor; and it must be owned that he took 
a good deal of trouble to win the distinction. 

First, he attended a preparatory school at Belfast; 
next, he attained high rank at Queen’s College in 
Belfast; then, he graduated with splendid distinctions 
at the Belfast University. After this, he entered the 
University of London, where he won two brilliant 
prizes and a scholarship in mathematics. 

Finally, he went to Cambridge, where he enjoyed 
the assistance of a private tutor celebrated for the 
success of his pupils. After such preparation, we 
ought not to be surprised at his success. He won his 
senior-wranglership, however, over one hundred and 
one competitors. He is twenty-three years of age. 


+> 


ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS. 

A great deal has been said lately of the discovery 
of a method of making diamonds. At first the discov- 
ery was denied, and lastly it was declared true, that 
something that behaved like a diamond had really 
been made. It was a pure crystal; it would cut sap- 
phire; it split like a diamond; and burned like a 
diamond. 

The chemist who has succeeded in making these 
diamonds is J. B. Hanny, of Glasgow, Scotland, and 
his process may be briefly described, A hydro-carbon 
gas—that is, a gas compound of hydrogen and carbon— 
is forced under enormous pressure into a very strong 
iron tube about four inches in diameter, and having 
a bore of only one inch. 

Chemicals containing nitrogen that have a tenden- 
cy to combine with the nitrogen, and thus leave the 
carbon free, are placed in the tube with the gas. Un- 
der great pressure and ata red heat, this is said to 
take place, and on breaking the tube open, the pure 
carbon is found as minute crystals on the inside of 
the tube. 

These crystals are the artificial diamonds. They 
are very small; it takes a long time and much labor 
and money to make them, and they are of no value 
whatever as diamonds. 

They are too small to be of any use, and if any 
young gentleman thinks that when the time comes 
for him to buy an engagement ring he can get an arti- 
ficial diamond cheap, the poor girl will be dead, or 
married to another man, before that day appears. 

This is the whole of the matter—diamonds can be 
made, but it’s not worth while to make them. 
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COOL HEAD ON YOUNG SHOULDERS. 

The late Admiral Farragut was noted for his cool- 
ness in action, and for doing the right thing at the 
proper time. An incident of his boyhood, when he 
was a ten-year-old midshipman on the Essex, shows 
that the boy even then prophesied the man. 

It was Capt. Porter’s custom to sound the alarm of 
fire at all hours of the night. He did this to test the 
nerve of the Essex’s crew, and to prepare them for 
an emergency. Every man, when the alarm was 
given, repaired promptly to his quarters with cutlass 
and blanket, and waited orders. Unsteadiness or 
tardiness was punished, 

The Essex had a number of prisoners on board, 
taken from the Alert, a British man-of-war, which 
she had captured. They had planned to rise and cap- 
ture the Zssex. On the night assigned for the execu- 
tion of the conspiracy, young Farragut was awakened 
by a man standing over his hammock. 

Seeing that he was one of the prisoners and had a 
pistol in his hand, the boy remained motionless. Af- 
ter gazing at the supposed sleeping youth, the man 
passed on. The youthful midshipman, slipping out 
of his hammock, crept noiselessly to Capt. Porter’s 
cot and told him what he had seen. 

Porter sprung out on the berth deck, crying, “Fire! 
Fire!’ In a moment every man of the Essex’s crew 
was at his post. The astonished prisoners were so 
alarmed that they forgot to strike the fatal blow, and 
were soon secured. 

a ee 
PUZZLED. 

The late Governor Todd, of Ohio, who was fond of 
a joke even at his own expense, used to tell an inci- 
dent of his early political life, showing how an hum- 
ble comrade failed to understand his friend’s politi- 
cal honors. ‘Dave,’ as Todd was familiarly known, 
had been elected to Congress, and, at the close of his 
first term, was appointed by the President, Minister 
to Bogota. 

While waiting in Philadelphia for a passage to 
Bogota, he met one day on Dock Street, an old com- 
panion with whom he had chopped wood for the Ma- 
honing Iron Company. The man saluted him with 
rough familiarity,— 

“Hillo, Dave!” 

Dave turned and at once recognized Tom Sturgis. 
After a few words of warm greeting, Tom said,— 

“Well, Dave, what are you doing here?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “the President has appointed 
me Minister to Bogota, and I am waiting here for a 
passage.” 

A look of incredulity spread over Tom’s honest 
face, a low whistle came to his lips, and then followed 
a burst of surprise: 

“Why, Dave, all the Presidents ‘in the world can 
never make a preacher of you!” 
en 2 

REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS. 
Authors have a hard time to find publishers be- 


fore they win reputation and their works become 
famous. 


Thackeray carried his “Vanity Fair’’ to nearly a 


score of publishers before its merits were discovered, 
and Charlotte Bronté had a similar experience with 
“Jane Eyre.” 


Kinglake could find no one willing to take ‘‘Eo- 
one of the most elegantly-written works of 


then,” 


our century, and finally made it a present to a pub- 
lisher, after frankly stating his bad luck. 

Anthony Trollope, who has accumulated a fortune 
by his popular novels, received only sixty-six dollars 
for his first year’s labors in literature, and one hun- 


Mr. Motley’s great book “The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” was declined by Mr. Murray, “with com- 
pliments and thanks,” and Carlyle’s “French Reévo- 
lution”’ was returned with the same courtly refusal. 

Even Lord Macaulay had two or three articles re- 
turned from the Edinburgh Review. This, however, 


win fame or fortune without hard struggles may cool 
his enthusiasm by thinking of such repulses. 

- ———+or—_ 
HOW CURRAN BROKE DOWN 


ener and actaaaatadlictinndh Bitters. 


obtain the genuine article prepared by John I. Brown & 


was not due to their want of merit, or to the editor’s | sons. CCsiasuiionel 
failure to discern it, but solely to the jealousy of a , —>—---- 
Lord Brougham. Any young writer who hopes to orsford’s Acid Phosphate for Dyspepsia, 


very much pleased with what I have seen of its action, and 
purpose using more of it as occasion requires, 








The great nourishing tonic, appetizer, strength- 
(Communicated, 

For Throat Diseases and Coughs. —“ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,” like all other really good things, are 
frequently imitated, and purchasers should be careful to 


Nervousness, Etc. 
I have prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, and am 





‘A successful mar can well afford to tell of his first 
failure, and laugh over it. The great orator Sheri- 
dan, and the Prime Minister, Lord Beaconsfield, 
broke down in their first parliamentary efforts; but 
they persevered, as every one must who will triumph. 


The following is Curran’s description of his first 
appearance at a debating society: 

“I stood up. My mind was stored with about a 
folio volume of matter; but for want of a preface the 
volume was never published. I stood up, trembling 
at every fibre, though remembering that in this I was 
but imitating Tully. I took courage, and had actu- 
ally proceeded about as far as ‘Mr. Chairman,’ when, 
to my astonishment and terror, I perceived that every 
eye was riveted upon me. 

“There were only six or seven present, and the lit- 
tle room could not have contained as many more; 
yet it was to my pain-stricken imagination as if I 
were the central ‘object i in nature, and assembled thou- 
sands were gazing on me with breathless expecta- 
tion. I became dismayed and dumb. 

“My friends cried, ‘Hear him!’ but there was noth- 
ing to hear. My lips, indeed, went through the pan- 
tomime of articulation; but I was like the unfortunate 
fiddler at the fair, who, coming to strike up the solo 
that was to ravish every ear, discovered that an enemy 
had maliciously soaped the bow; or rather like poor 
Punch, as I onée saw him, grimacing a soliloquy, of 
which his prompter had most indiscreetly neglected 
to administer the words.” 

Such was the début of Jack Curran or “Orator 
Mum,” as he was waggishly styled; but not many 
months elapsed before the sun of his eloqueace burst 
forth in dazzling splendor. 


—_—<@p——_—__——_ 
TURKISH CLEMENCY TO VERMIN. 

A Turkish family often remove from one set of 
apartments to another in order to escape the fleas and 
other vermin. The insects take up their abode be- 
tween the badly-joined planks and under the rugs. 
They increase and multiply, because the Turks are 
unwilling to destroy animal life. A lady, familiar 
with Turkish manners, tells the following story of 
the Turks’ clemency towards fleas: 
I was once visiting at the house of a Pasha lately 
arrived at Kyron The Hanoun, a charming 
woman, was —— aining bitterly to me of her rest 
having been much disturbed the previous night by 
the abundance of these creatures in her apartment. 
One of the slaves modestly remarked that she had 
occupied herself all the morning in scalding the floor 
of the room her mistress had slept in, and expressed 
a hope that she would not be longer troubled in that 
respect. 
A general outcry against this slave’s want of hu- 
manity was raised “by all the women present, and a 
chorus of  Yuzuk! Gunah!” (Pity! Sin!) was heard. 
It is curious that they raised no such outcry when 
they heard of the frightful destruction of human life 
that took place a few years later among their Chris- 
tian neighbors in Bulgaria, but a few miles from their 
own secure homes, 

———— 

ANGLING FOR A DRAGON-FLY. 

Domitian caught and killed flies. But what that 
wicked Emperor did for pastime, Sir Humphrey Davy 
did for science’s sake. Temple Bar tells the following 
quaint anecdote of the great natural philosopher: 


He was once discovered by some friends, sitting on 
a stile, rod in hand, and lashing the air with his fish- 
ing-line. At the a of his friends, he entreat- 
ed them to stay back while he continued the aerial 
sport. Their patience exhausted, they went up to 
him, and were saluted with the exclamation,— 

“Was there ever anything so provoking! If you 
had only remained quiet another minute, I should 
have caught him; it is most vexatious!” 

On being asked to explain, he added, “I have been 
amusing myself watching the feeding-habits of the 
dragon-fly; he snaps up the midges voraciously; so I 
baited my hook with one, and have had good sport 
trying to hook him, and if you had kept back a little 
longer, Iam sure I would have got him.” 


eer 
WASHINGTON’S PRONUNCIATION, 

A writer in the Salem Gazette tells an anecdote to 

exhibit Washington’s pronunciation of corps: 


An original authentic anecdote of Gen. Washing- 
ton is a rare thing, but here is one on the authority 
of Major John Saunders, who commanded the Salem 
Cadets in 1789 when Washington visited Salem. 

In his compliment to the cadets, “You have the 
honor to command the best-disciplined corps I have 
ever seen,” he pronounced the word corps according 
to the English spelling, articulating the p and s and 
accenting the o short; not core or kore, but c-0-r-p-s. 
This can be no imputation on the scholarship of 
Washin ton, for his intercourse with Lafayette, 
Count d’Estaing and other French officers must 
have familiarized him with the French pronuncia- 
tion. It rather indicates his intense Americanism. 


+o 

AMUSING FORGETFULNESS. 
Among the instances of forgetfulness the following 
are as amusing as they are remarkable: 


The celebrated Lessing having missed money at 
different times without being able to discover who 
took it, determined to put the honesty of his servant 
to a trial, and left a handful of gold on the table. 

“Of course you counted it?” said one of his friends. 

“Counted it?’”’ said Lessing, rather embarrassed. 
“No; I forgot that.” 

Philip Fitzgibbon was supposed to 
accurate and extensive knowledge o: 
guage than any person living. 

His latter years were industriously employed in 
compiling an English and Irish dictionary, of four 
hundred quarto es, which he left completed with 
the exception of the letter S, and that he appeared 
to have totally forgotten. 


ossess A more 
the Irish lan- 


AN EFFECTIVE QUOTATION. 

“The devil,’ says Shakespeare, “can cite Scripture 
for his purpose.”” We doubt if he ever quoted it as 
effectually as a parish clerk in England once did, of 
whom Chambers’s Journal tells this anecdote: 


He lent a man fifty shillings, which was unpaid for 
several years. Hecould never find the borrower at 
home, though he confronted him every Sunday in 
the middle aisle at church. 

One Sunday, the clerk, looking the debtor full in 
the face, repeated the lines, “The wicked borroweth, 
and payeth not again.” This admonition had the de- 











dred for the second, 


sired effect, for the next day the man called and paid 
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[Com.)} A. C. Cotton, M. D., Turner, Ill, 
MARK Your CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCILS, 
Linen Sold at all Stationers. 


INSTANT RELIEF 
8 Large Trial Package om 
for only 25e. Excelsior Asthma Remedy, Montpelier, Vt 
Writes without | ink. Every boy and girl 
should have one. Only 10 cents in stamps. 
130 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 


ELL ME TRUE. 


TMe newest and prettiest love 
song out. 


Price 35 cents. Send direct to the pub- 
FILLMORE BROsS., c incinnati, Ohio. 


MORALS and Gentle Manners, 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.2 


0 D “How to write a Composition,” ie. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JLOREIGN STAMPS. mp zene *; 1000 mixed 
50c; 4 Brazil 6c; 5 India 7c; 3 Jamaica 5c; 4 Japan 1c; 

5 Mexico 25c; 4 Turkey Se. Albums 40c and $1.75. Ulus, 

Edwards, Peek & c o., Box 384, Chics Azo, il. 


cured of all a ease, and song restored by 
eine Graves’ Prepared Food. Sample 


S package by mail upon rece ipt of ten ¢ ents, 


. E. LE ay ITT & CO., 16 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


ER RRaRE the C hampion Card-Writer of Amer- 
ica, whose fine penn ship goes every where, will send 
12 magnificent written ds with your name for 20 cts. 
Louts Mi udarasz, Penmi an, Business C ollege, Jersey City nN J. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Special courses in French, 
German and Greek. Laboratories, cabinets and art-gallery. 
Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 a year. 
Address MISS WARD, Prine ipal, South Hs adley, Mass, — 


S. 8. CONCERT EXERCISE, 
FOR ra SUNDAY. 
“UNDER THE PALMS A beautiful Cantata, by 
Dr. GEORGE F. Root Specimen copies 25 cents. 
‘ JOHN CHURCH & CO. +» Cincinnati, Ohio. 



























Just Issued. “The ¥ oung Marooners on 


EQUAL TO the Coast of Florida.” It relates the 
adventures of four children cast upon an 
ROBINSON | uninhabited island; {something useful on 
every page. Sent by mail for @1. 
CRUSOE. Alfred Martien, 29 So.7th St., Phila., 


WANTED | —Agents to o sell Guy’ s “Treatise on 

House Plants.” 16 large pages. Every lady that 
has plants wants one. It tells about slipping, potting, wa- 
tering, air, light, heat, frozen plants, etc.; also how to de- 
stroy insects on nlants. Price, Ocents, by mail. C.W.GUY, 
Boston, Mass, 00 copies sent, postpaid, for $2.50. 


IRON 
M. an JONES & CO., 


VASES 2 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Sent free on application, > New Illustrated ¢ Jatalogue, 
LADIE “WANTED to examine the new 44 Rubber- 
Koll Washing-Machine. Warranted to thor- 
oughly wash, without wear of clothes, in 45 minutes, as 
many clothes as would keep any woman busy for 5 hours, 
Simple, economical and perfect. On exhibition and can be 
obté vined at 62 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. H.B. Frye & Co. 


rse . 
A horse that has a natural road gait of 10 miles an hour, 
and that has trotted a mile in 2.25 or less. He must be 
sound and kind, and not afraid of objects; in other words, 
athoroughly broken gentleman’s horse. Ple: ise give full 
—— weight, height, &c., &c., and address 
A. W. DAVIS, Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass, 


Fountains, Settees, Bouquet- -Holders, “Rustic 
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FULL-SIZED EDITIONS 


— OF — 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


These are the original editions of these household books, 
We ask you to note carefully the description of each set. 
We print below the description of each, a quotation from 
the set, that you may know the size and style of the type. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENC- 
LAN 


This is a standard edition of 
Macaulay. The set consists of 5 
volumes, bound in full cloth, The 
paper is good, the type is large and 
clear. Each book is 614x544, and 
144 inches thick; contains over 500 
pages, and weighs 6 pounds, This 
set formerly sold for $7.50. We 
now offer it for only $2.75. 


Marendon, his Uncle Roch- 





‘His father ¢ 
ester, were men whose loyalty was sup- 
posed to be proof to all temptation.” 


CIBBON’S rata OF ROME. 
This is Harper’s edition of the 
“Rise and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” edited by MILMAN- 
Each volume contains about 500 
pages. The set is bound in full 
cloth, with gilt back, has large 
plain type, and weighs 7 pounds. 
It formerly sold for $9 per set. 
We now offer it for #4, 





“The memory of past events cannot long 
be preserved in the frequent and remote 
emigrations of illiterate Barbarians. 


DICKENS’S WORKS. 





DESCRIPTION,— 
by Fields, Osgood & Co., and sold for $22.50. It is the well- 
kuown Household Edition, and is bound in full cloth, with 
gilt-embossed back. Each volume is fully illustrated, and 


This set was formerly published 


contains about 500 pages. The set weighs 24 pounds. The 
size of the books is 8x53z, and 144 inches thick. There are 
14 volumes in the set. This gives you over 7000 pages of 
reading for only $8.75. This is a very special offer. If 
you wish to secure this bargain, it would be well to order 
soon. Two columns on each page. 


“Having bestowed a scowl upon the object of 
this warning, to increase its effect, Mr. Sikes 
continued.” 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





him the money, 








Stands, 


374 Washington Street, 






WEBSTER’ 


NEW EDITION. 


Contains 1928 Pages, over 3000 Engravings, Four 


Pages Colored Plates, about 120,000 Words and Mean- 
ings, and_ much more matter than is found in any other 


English Dictionary. Over 32,000 copies of the Una- 


bridged have been placed in the Public Schools by official 
action. 
other series of Dictionaries.—The National S 


Cc. & C. MERRIAM, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
s 


The sale of Webster is 20 times the sale of : 
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NE TROUT TACKLE. 
rat fine 3 Joint Fly Rod, 15 yard 
Brass Reel, 100 feet Linen Line, 3 Flies, 
3 Hooks to gut, and Leader, complete. 
by express for $5.00; 
by mail, postpaid, 
F3 $5.50; sample Flies by’ 
mail, postpaid, 10 cts, 
each; per doz., $1.00, 
Complete Catalogue Free. Address 
PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
124 and 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ARCHERY. 


Bows, Arrows, Targets, Quivers, Lawn Racks, 

Arm Guards, Bow Strings, Finger Tips, 

Arrow Points, Score Cards, Books on Archery. 

Complete Outfits for Clubs. Latest and best styles of all 
FINE ARCHERY GOODs. 


FISHING RODS, FISHING TACKLE, 


ad Angling Implements. 
Agents for the ?: stent Union Web Hammocks. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


Boston, Mass. 


THE LITTLE GIANT 
CANE AND CAMP STOOL, 


— eee 


A Companion for the Artist, Tourist, and 
Sportsman, at the Mountain and Seaside. 
Weighing only 13g lbs., and changed to 
either Stool or Cane in 30 seconds. Ob- 
tained of dealers or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. Wooden Head, $2.00; Metal 


Address WELLS MANUFACTURING CO, 




















Target 
Gloves, 





Head, $2.50. 
35 Sudbury Street, Boston, Ma ass. 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT! 


Ladies using these arti- 
cles will find them an ab- 
solute protection for their 
| Dress Sleeves against the 

moisture of the body. They 
are odorless, very durable, 
light, and will not curl up 
or come apart inuse, We 
guarantee them impervi- 
ous. Sample a mailed 
on receipt of 50 cents, 


Davidson Rubber Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


USE TITLE 


“Hartford” Woven Wire Mattress 


FOR 
Safety, Durability and Comfort. 


No bedding is required for softness; 
enough is required for warmth. For hot weather it is un- 
equalled—cool, comfortable, healthy. Jn cold weather a 
light cigett Mattress upon Woven Wire is the extreme of 
’ tis the best Mattress in use. Investigate its merits, 
Circulars free to any address. Write to 
THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO., 
175 1-2 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn., U.S. 


Aromatic 
Camphor 


A_powerful combination, 
eliable, Economical. 
In packages of 6x3%¢ inches 
Price 25 cts. By mail 30c. 
Send for Circular. 


W.C Brigham, Medford Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


_ BOYS AND GIRLS, 


If you want to improve some of your 131 isure 
time by earning money, 
Now is your chance, Something entirely new to place in 
every home, and we propose to pay the boys and girls for 
doing it. A golden opportunity for every reader of this 
paper. Full particulars for 8e stamp; or for five 3c stamps 
to pay postage, will send samples and complete outfit, so 
you can commence at once. “The early bird catches the 
worm,” and the first boy or girl at work in a town ga : 
the larger harvest. Address E, N. Heath, Wakefield, M 


% Pat. SEPT. 29, 1874, 
» March 28, 1876. 


THE ROYAL DRESS SHIELD. 
|p 


30 FRANKLIN STREET. 
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WILBOR'S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 


. 


OIL AND LIME. 


To One and All. — 





Are you suffering from a 


Cough, Cold, Asthma, Bronchitis, or any of the various 
pulmonary troubles that so oftenend in Consumption? If 
80, use ** Wilbor’s Pure Cod-Liver Oil and Lime,” a sate 


and sure remedy, ‘This is no quack preparation, but is reg- 
ularly prescribed by the medical faculty. Manufact’d only 
by A. B. WILBoR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 








Paganini Violin. Fine tone and fin 

sh, Italian strings, ebony 
ie “8, inlaid pearl tail- 
piece, 
fine 
Bow 
with 
ivory and silvered frog. 
in violin box. Book of 
Instruction, with 558 
jeces music, including all from Pinafore. By express 
or 3.50. Satisfaction guarantee® or money refunded, 
Instruments of this quality are often sold as high as #10. 
A chance to get a fine instrument for so small a sum is sel- 
dom offered. Do not delay. Order at once, and secure a great 
bargain. Catalogue free. Address G. H. W. BATES & CO., 
Importers, 106 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass, 


“LAST 


The Bankrupt Stock of 100,000 pie ces of 
fine sheet music (same as sold in stores 
from 30 cts. to $1 a piece) will not be ad- 
vertised much longer, as the sales from 
CHANCE catalognes already sent out are immense. 

To induce a wide distribution of the tat- 
alogue, and clear out the stock this spring, 
I will send the complete catalogue and 4 sample pieces 
(over 20 pages of Instrumental), or 5 sample pieces (over 20 
pages of Vocal Music), for 10 cts. A silver dime comes 
safely in a letter, or stamps taken. From the catalogue an 
intending purchaser can make extensive selections at 2c 
iece, Neither catalogue nor the sample pieces can be 
sent without the 10 cts. remittance, which barely covers 
expense of Packing and postage, 
Address R. W. SHOPPELL, 
Room 60 Bible House, New York, N.Y. 
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For the Companion. 


THE NILE. 


In Africa’s midmost reaches, dumb and torrid, 
Where virgin lakes their opulent crystal spread, 
Iiy wastes of tangled folia ankly florid, 
Of old | reared to the sun my shining forehead, 
From caverr arthy glooms that genii tread. 
Here since prime periods I have sunderec 
Hot banks that brute ferocity re nd plundered, 
Speeding, where turmoils of white cataract thundered, 
Toward lands my rich benignities have fed, 


















To these I have brought all nutritive existence, 
Alluvial benediction, priceless cheer ; 
Against aridity, patient in resistance, 
My current, with unconquerabte persistence, 
Has fought through many a pre-historic year, 
The light, the life, the spirit of my dominion, 
Alike I have lured the wild stork’s wearied pinion, 
Or in monotonous deserts Abyssinian, 
The yellow ensanguined lions that prowled near. 


But journeying sonthward in strong exultation, 

L attained that realm jesties are flown, 
Egypt, with calm impe 
Uttering the genius of 

Gathering her massi 
Built by laborious dr 
1 watched her dull na 
‘To shapes of grim sarcophag 

Or grave miraculous palaces of stone. 












1 flowed by towering cities that have shaded 

My stream remotelier than all record saith, 
With walls where hieroglyphs clung interbraided, 
And avenues of tall sphinxes colonnaded 

Against the rainless heaven, serene of breath, 
With temples reared by sovereignties tyrannic, 
Gray mausoleums and monoliths Titanic, 
Frighting, in their tranquillity talismanic, 

Oblivion from the retinue of death, 


I saw vast gods, for centuries unmolested, 

With fluted beards and bestial forms below; 
Quaint cornices where sacred sparrows nested ; 
Dense bards of ponderous pillars, lotus-crested, 

Thick-serolled with many a weird intaglio; 
Entablatures that showered among my sedges 
The blood of shivering victims from their edges, 
And those bold pyramids whose colossal wedges 

Not even the earthquake’s arm could overthrow ! 


If fame might beam undimmed on history’s pages, 
Thus Karnak, Thebes, Alexandria, Memphis would! 
ynasties that reached through shadowy ages! 
arning among papyri of old sages! 
What warriors battling for the civil good! 
Yet in obsenrity whence no hand releases, 
llow is that power and splendor fallen to pieces 
Of lofty Ptolemies, lovely Berenices! 
Where is Cleopatra, star of womanhood ? 









Mute are the bacchanal feasts that filled my valleys 
With storms of dulcimers and with mirthful din; 
Dead are my blossoming citrons, my palm-alleys, 
Lost are the pomps of my luxurious galleys, 
With Nubian oarsmen clad in panther-skin, 
Fled are the beauteous herds for Isis fatted ; 
In sandy burial, or with moist weeds matted, 
Lie ruinous frieze or tumbled earyatid 
Once reared to Osiris and bis awful kin! 


Vropylons, grottos, hy pogeums, medallions, 
The marvel of all has vanished as it rose; 

Dusk armies glimmering in ornate battalions, 

Monarchs who blazed with gems, while sinewy stallions 
Drew them in radiant cars to meet their foes 

All, all have passed, and in their desolate places 

lhe ironic present my domain disgraces, 

Yet ah, what land in rivalling wonder traces 

Memories like these of my dead Pharaohs! 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
+o 
For the Companion. 
WHAT SMALL THINGS DO. 

The close of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century was distinguished for 
the wonderful revelations made by the telescope. 
The vastness of the universe dawned upon men. 
Some found in these revelations of planet and sat- 
ellite, of distant suns and more distant nebul:e, 
a fresh confirmation of the words of the Hebrew 
king, 

“The heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament showeth His handiwork.”’ 

But there were others who insisted that these 
discoveries made faith in Christianity impossible 
to an astronomer. 

“What is this world,”’ they asked, “but an in- 
significant star—among millions of stars? How 
ean an astronomer believe that it, one of the 
smillest of stars, was the theatre, and its ephem- 
eral inhabitants the objects, of such providen- 
tial interpositions as the Bible alleges?” ‘Why 
should the Creator of the universe thus distinguish 
one of the smallest of the countless stars that 
move in space?” 

It was to meet this and similar objections to 
Christianity that Dr. Chalmers preached his ‘‘As- 
tronomical Discourses."’ He met the revelations 
of the telescope by the revelations of the micro- 
scope. If, ran his argument, the one revealed a 
universe above man, the other revealed a 
universe below him. Why should not He who 
formed and cares for the bodies of millions of ani- 
maleules interpose in behalf of the souls of mil- 
lions of men? 


vist 


We were reminded of this argument in reading 
Professor Barnard’s article in the Popular Sei- 
ence Monthly entitled “Micro-organisms and their 
Effects in Nature.” ” In it he shows that creatures 
too small to be seen by the naked eye are far more 
important as food-producers, as scavengers, and 
as builders, than all the larger animals that have 
dwelt upon the earth. Infinitesimal thongh they 
are, they, nevertheless, exert an enormous influ- 
ence on man and other organisms, and on the air, 
the water, and the solid earth. 

Such revelations of the microscope show the 
depth of meaning im the words uttered by Jesus 
Christ to prove the special providence of God: 

“Ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 

+o 
TAUGHT TO USE HIS HANDS. 

One great defect in the modern education of 
well-to-do American lads is that it is confined to 
the head, while the hands are left untrained. A 
correspondent of the New York Methodist speaks 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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strongly in favor of supplying the boys with jig- 
saws, lathes, presses, and popular tool toys, and 
gives an interesting example of the value of 
learning manual arts and small ingenuities: 


Four or five years ago, a gentleman living on a 
farm near a sea-side resort in Maine bought one 
of the two-dollar printing-presses for his boys. 

One of them learned to use it expertly, and by 
printing visiting-cards, labels, etc., for his mother, 
soon earned enough to buy an eight-dollar one. 
All of his spare time from his lessons he gave to 
printing. : 

At this time, his father died insolvent, and the 
family were suddenly reduced to absolute poverty. 
The boys were not sufficiently educated to go into 
any kind of business, 

Our young printer determined to make some 
use of his toy. He went round to the hotel and 
boarding - house - keepers, and solicited work in 
printing cards, ménus, bills. There was no job- 
printing-office within thirty miles. Work poured 
in on him. 

3v the time the summer boarders arrived, he 
had saved forty dollars, with which he bought a 
larger press, sold the old one for paper, and issued 
a little newspaper, the size of a letter-sheet, which 
found plenty of subscribers among them. 

His mother and sisters were editors. The tiny 
journal was sprightly, gossipy, and well-printed. 
The lad worked for years as hard at his books as 
at his type, and last summer he took charge of a 
newspaper in the country town, with every chance 
of assured success. 

+o - 
A BRIGAND’S GRATITUDE. 

Statesmen have not a high opinion of the grati- 
tude of their followers. Many of them have 
learned, with Sir Robert Walpole, to define it as 
“a lively sense of future favors.” Even those who 
take men as they are, and do not expect all the 
virtues of the Decalogue in a place-expectant, 
have often had cause to say with Wordsworth: 

“T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 

With coldness still returning; 

Alas! the gratitude of men 

flath oftener left me mourning.” 
And yet, “‘the still small voice of gratitude,” as 
Gray calls it, has frequently influenced the most 
obdurate of men. An English official once had an 
experience which taught him that even an out- 
law may be swayed by gratitude: 


He was travelling in a Greek province of Tur- 
key, notorious for the number and fierceness of 
its brigands. One of the bands was commanded 
by a “capitan,’’ on whose head a high price had 
been set, and for whom a Turkish force was then 
seeking. 

He was honored by the peasants as a regular 
leromenos. The name, which means soiled, is 
among the Greeks the title of honor for a brigand, 
whose filthy garments indicate that he has been 
long ‘‘on the road,”’ and so fully employed as not 
to have had time to wash them. 

With a strong escort, the Englishman was 
journeying at night. An adventurous spirit led 
him to stray away from his companions. He 
was following, by the light of the moon, a forest 
path, when suddenly his bridle was seized by 
several stout fellows, 

Grasping his revolver, the Englishman essayed 
to use it, but was prevented by the ‘capitan’ 
laying hold of it. A struggle ensued, in which 
the pistol was broken. 

At this moment, when self-defence was ont of 
the question, the Englishman thought of another 
means of protection. Removing the white cover 
of his official cap, he pointed out the crown on it, 
and announced himself as an officer of the Eng- 
glish Government. 

Instantly the ‘capitan’ ordered his bridle to 
be released, and with his companions retired a 
short distance to consult. In a few minutes he 
returned to inquire if the gentleman was a son of 
the consul of the neighboring town. 

“Tam,” was the answer. 

“You are free to go where you please,” replied 
the “‘capitan,”’ with much feeling. ‘‘Your father 
has saved the lives and property of many Greeks. 
Besides, we all love the English. 

‘*‘A few miles henve,”’ he continued, ‘‘you will 
fall in with the camp of the Pasha, who, with 
eight hundred troops, intends to surround yonder 
mountain, where he expects to entrap us. Give 
me your word of honor not to reveal until to- 
morrow the fact of meeting me; then you and 
your escort will be allowed to pass unmolested.”’ 

The Englishman gave the promise, and in a 
couple of hours entered the camp of the Pasha. 
There he was entertained with an excellent sup- 
per, and also with the plan for capturing the 
brigands on the next day. 

Bound as he was by his word, the Englishman 
silently listened. But when, on the morrow, the 
Pasha found his game flown, and learned that his 
guest had encountered the brigand, he was much 
annoyed. But he knew too well the English 
character, which regards a pledged word as an 
oath, to find fault with the official's reticence. 


+> = 
WHAT SEVEN WOMEN DID. 
Much of the drudgery of life falls to women. 
The toil incident to housekeeping and maternity 
is hard, and a great deal of it is uninteresting. 
But it may be lightened, if women would nse the 


means suggested by this narrative, taken from 
the Inter-Ocean : 


These women lived in the country, were house- 
keepers with large families and small means; 
each one did her own work, and was full of care, 

To brighten up their monotonous lives a little 
during the dull, hard winter, they proposed to 
meet one afternoon in two weeks at each other’s 
houses with their knitting or sewing, but to go 
home before tea, that it should not interfere with 
their regular duties, 

One of them proposed that they should read 
some book together and talk about it afterwards, 
thus affording them pleasant and useful sub- 
jects for thought during the intervals of visiting. 
One lady suggested that they should read Shakes- 
peare. She had once seen the play of Hamlet, 
— wanted to know more of this wonderful 

OOK. 

This at first seemed to these women of limited 
education, and at the ages of from forty to 
sixty, as an idea too ambitious for them to carry 
out; but at least, they determined to attempt it, 





although for fear of the ridicule of others who 


might hear of it, they resolved to keep their own 
counsel, 

By dint of economizing and contriving, they 
purchased a copy of Shakespeare, and with the 
aid of a pronouncing dictionary to test all doubt- 
ful words, they began with the play of Julius 
Ceesar. 

From reading the plays, they were led to de- 
sire a knowledge of Shakespeare himself, his sur- 
roundings and his friends. 

A kind and congenial friend, to whom they 
confided their secret, obtained for them the need- 
ful books. 

Notwithstanding the preparatory reading and 
the necessary study for these meetings had to be 
done here and there inodd moments, these women 
felt uplifted and refreshed by the thoughts which 
thus came to them, and they were delighted with 
the new outlook which opened over and above 
their weary lives. 

By their careful and strict attention to their 
studies, the range of their knowledge was greatly 
enlarged, and they were able to write creditable 
and thoughtful essays on subjects which grew out 
of their research. 

— 
For the Companion. 


- 
THE ROBIN’S FUNERAL. 
Take him gently—lay him low, 

Where the pale primroses blow— 
By-and-by will come the snow, 
But to-day the green things grow— 
Make his grave. 
He will hear no sounds of spring, — 
Fairy blossom-bells that ring, 
Streams that murmur, birds that sing— 
For he knows not anything, 
Make his grave. 
Happy in the happy May, 
Wooing with his roundelay 
His brown mate, but yesterday 
Blithe he sang—ah, none so gay— 
fake his grave. 
Spring without him comes and goes, 
And the royal summer grows 
Glad with lily and with rose— 
Autumn ripens—winter snows— 
ound his grave, 
Lovuise CHANDLER MOULTON, 
CO 
AMONG PANTHERS. 

A woman attached toa Philadelphia wild-beast 
show is now engaged in taming six Mexican pan- 
thers. A reporter of the Philadelphia Times who 
witnessed the training process describes it as fol- 
lows: 


In size they are about as large as a full-grown 
setter dog, though their whole appearance is of 
the cat order, having long claws, com teeth, and 
eye-balls which, in their anger, gleam and quiver 
like livid fire. 

They had been fighting among themselves until 
their heads and ears were bleeding, and upon the 
approach of any visitor near their cage they 
would spring against the iron grating, with gleam- 
ing eyes and exposed fangs, with a force that 
would shake the cage from top to bottom. 

Presently a young woman, dressed in bloomers 
and with her hair tightly done up on the top of 
her head, came along, with a stout whip in her 
hand. 

“See,” said 
into the cage.’ 

‘“What!’’ exclaimed three or four different 
voices, amazed. 

“She’s going in among the panthers; 
training them,” said the keeper. 

“Surely she won't go in among them as they 
are now,”’ said one, while others fell back still fur- 
ther, and some hastened away. 

Meantime, the girl had gone up close to the 
cage, whip in hand, and, with the assistance of 
the keeper—who was also her husband—the pan- 
thers were driven back in one end of the cage, 
the man using a long stick, with the end of which 
he gave them some vigorous raps on the nose. 

After a great deal of snapping Jand scuffling 
among each other—each animal, every time he 
was hit, seeming to visit his vengeance for the 
blow on his nearest fellow—they were all gotten 
back in the end farthest from the cage door. 

The man then proceeded to unfasten it. When 
the door was ee the young woman, who had 
been standing beside him with her whip in hand, 
without 2 moment’s hesitation stepped up, and 
the next moment was inside the cage. 

The moment she got in, there was the most ter- 
rific screaming and fighting of any time yet. The 
panthers would jump over each other in their ea- 
gerness to spring upon her, and would spring half 
way up the cage, but would get no further, being 
held back by fear. 

Meantime the woman stood perfectly still, hold- 
ing her whip ont and speaking to them ina sooth- 
ing manner, as though she was pacifying a favor- 
ite dog or cat. Gradually the screams and growls 
began to get lower and lower, and the fighting 
among one another began to cease. Still they 
kept growling, and looking at her, and showing 
their teeth, and snapping now and then, until she 
had advanced a step. 

Then they began to grow] again, and one of 
them sprang over the others, and got nearest to 
her, but had no sooner alighted than he was 
pounced upon by another, and they again began 
to fight. Then the young woman, with a bold 
step, advanced a pace further, and struck one of 
the animals with the butt end of her whip, at the 
same time scolding him. 

He sprang back to the end of the cage among 
the others, while the woman, carelessly letting her 
whip fall in a harmless position, proceeded to 
soothe and caress the panther nearest her, patting 
him on the top of the head and stroking him on 
the neck until his growls had almost subsided, 
and he sullenly allowed himself to be petted, 
winking his eyes and mouthing like a cat. 

The other panthers, meantime, having groueed 
themselves together in the end of the cage, looked 
on with sullen growls. If any advanced, she gave 
them a sharp rap on the head, and ordered them 
to go back, and they obeyed. While she kept 
petting the one in question she never lost sight of 
the others, keeping her eyes on their every move- 
ment, and being always prepared to use the whip 
on the slightest provocation. 

They seemed to be taking their caresses under 

rotest, and to be ever on the brink of a revolt. 
This would be signalized by a deep grow! from 
some one of them, which would instantly com- 
municate itself to the others. 

The next instant there would be a quick spring, 
and one of the animals would find himself 
pounced upon by another. 

They would claw and gnash each other until 


one of the keepers, ‘“‘she’s going 
’ 
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the young woman would raise her whip and give 





them both some sharp blows, which would send 
them into the corner and make them settle down 
for a little time. 

‘““What would be the consequence if she was to 
show any fear and retreat toward the door?’’ 
asked one of the bystanders, who had been al- 
most spellbound by the scene before him, and had 
not found himself able to speak before. 

“The consequence,”’ said the keeper, shaking 
his head, ‘‘would be that every animal in that 
cage would spring upon her and tear her to pieces 
in a minute.” 


+o 
TRIED TO PULL HIS NOSE. 

Gen. Jackson was a fiery man, and in a sum- 
mary manner generally disposed of those persons 
who quarrelled with him. One individual, a 
cashiered officer, once offered him a mean indig- 
nity while he was President, but escaped without 
punishment, owing to Jackson’s temporary infirm- 
ity. An impulsive Southern gentleman offered 
to make an example of the fellow once for all 
upon the spot, but Jackson would allow no one 
else to wreak his resentments for him. The 
story is told as follows: 


In May, 1833, President Jackson, accompanied 
by members of his Cabinet and by Maj. Donel- 
son, left the capital in a steamboat for Freder- 
icksburg, Va., where he was to lay the corner- 
stone of that monument to the mother of Wash- 
ington which is still unfinished. 

At Alexandria, where the steamer touched, 
there came on board a Mr. Randolph, late wlieu- 
tenant in the navy, who had recently been dis- 
missed from the service. Randolph made his 
way to the cabin, where he found the President 
sitting behind a table, reading a newspaper. He 
approached the table as if to salute the President. 

“Excuse me rising, sir,’’ said the general, who 
was not acquainted with Randolph. “Ihave a pain 
in my side which makes it distressing for me to 
rise.”’ 

Randolph made no reply to this courteous apol- 
ogy, but appeared to be trying to take off his 
glove. 

‘‘Never mind your glove, sir,’ said the general, 
holding out his hand. 

At this time Randolph thrust his hand violently 
into the President’s face, intending, as it a 
peared, to pull his nose. The captain of the boat, 
who was standing by, instantly seized Randolph 
and drew him back. A violent scuffle ensued, 
during which the table was broken. ‘The friends 
of Randolph clutched him and hurried him ashore 
before many of the passengers knew what had 
occurred, and thus he effected his escape. The 
passengers soon crowded into the cabin to learn 
if the general was hurt. 

“Had I known,”’ he said, “‘that it was Randolph 
who stood before me, I should have been pre- 
pared for him, and I could have defended my- 
self. No villain,”’ said he, ‘thas ever escaped me 
before, and would not now had it not been for my 
confined situation.”’ 





+> - 

ROSE-GATHERING IN BULGARIA. 

A lady, travelling some years ago from Adri- 
anople to Servia was astonished at the fertility 
of the country. Itappeared like a vast and fruit- 
ful garden, in which everywhere the toiling Bul- 
garian was seen working, assisted by his wife and 
daughters. She thus describes the rose-gather- 
ing witnessed at Kezanlik: 


At dawn, next morning, a tap at my door an- 
nounced that it was time to rise and witness the 
rose-gathering, which I wished to see. 

The roses begin to be collected before sunrise, 
in order to keep in them all the richness of their 
perfume. 

It requires expedition and many hands; so large 
bands of young men and maidens, adding pleas- 
ure to toil whilst gathering the roses, amuse them- 
selves by carrying on their innocent little flirta- 
tions and love-makings. 

The large garden to which I was conducted be- 
longed to the wealthy Chorbadji, in whose house 
I was staying. 


es 
TURKISH FIREMEN. 

Those who have seen the old-fashioned fire-engine 
drawn through the streets of acity by a crowd of 
yelling men and boys will be interested in the follow- 
ing description of the firemen of Constantinople, re- 
turning from a fire at midnight: 


We leaned upon the railing of the bridge, contem- 
plating the marvellous scene, and forgetting the fire, 
when from beyond the Golden Horn came first a faint 
confused sound, like the voice of a pom in distress, 
and then a burst of cries, shrill and piercing,— 

“Allah! Allah! Allah!” which resounded suddenly 
in the immense and silent void of the rondstead, and 
at the same moment there appeared upon the oppo- 
site shore a crowd of yelling and sinister-looking peo- 
ple who rushed upon the bridge. 

“Tulumbadgi !”’ (Firemen), cried one of the watch- 
men on the bridge. 

We drew on one side. 

A horde of half-naked savages, with bare heads 
and hairy breasts, reeking with sweat, old and young, 
blacks, dwarfs and hirsute giants, with such faces as 
we are wont to assign to assassins and thieves, four 
of whom bore upon their shoulders a small engine or 

ump, that looked like a child’s bier; armed with 
ong hooked poles, coils of rope, axes and picks, they 
passed before us, shrieking and yelling, with dilated 
eyes, flying hair and trailing rags, pressing together, 
impetuous and grim, and exhaling an odor as of wild 
beasts, disappearing into the streets of Galata, 
whence came to our ears their last faint cry of Allah! 
and then the deep silence fell again. 

But only for a moment; for presently it was again 
broken, and a similar crowd passed by, and athird, 
and a fourth, and again and again the prolonged and 
lamentable cry of “Allah!” floated back from the 
street of Pera, followed by a mortal silence. 

Finally, last of all came the madman of Pera, 
naked from head to heel, shivering in the cold, and 
uttering piercing yells, followed by anumber of Turk- 
ish boys who vanished with him and the firemen 
among the houses of the Frankish shore; and over 
the great city, gilded by the first rays of the sun, de- 
scended and reigned once more that noble silence. 


a 
OUR PERILS. 


Rev. Dr. John Hall says four perils threaten our 
young men,—shallowness, a mistaken conception of 
what constitutes success, a certain unsettledness in 
life, and the danger that comes from being surronnd- 
ed with enervating influences. He also says there 
are four perils threatening the community,—a defec- 


tive public spirit, a weak commercial conscience, an 
exaggerated idea of 
bleness of religious li 


geen freedom, and the fee- 
'e Among us, 
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* For the Companion. 
MAY-BLOSSOMS. 
Oh, the pink arbutus blossoms, 
Peeping forth with starry eyes 
From their shady hiding-places 
*Neath the spring-time’s azure skies! 
Grateful for the light and shadow, 
Grateful for the balmy days, 
How the dainty trailing blossoms 
Yield the incense of their praise! 
Timidly they roused from slumber, 
Wakened unto life again, 
These sweet darlings of the May-time, 
Born of April’s sun and rain; 
Timidly, then growing bolder 
As the sunshine warmer grew, 
*Neath the merry sunbeam’s kisses, 
Blushing into brighter hue. 
Now they wait to hear the music 
Of the children’s voices sweet, 
Of the merry lads and lasses 
Coming swift on eager feet, 
Searching for the dainty flowers, 
For the welcome gifts of May; 
Hunting field and forest over 
For the treasures of May-day. 
Oh, the merry-hearted laughter! 
Oh, the baskets crowded o’er, 
Overflowing brim and cover 
With the dewy, fragrant store! 
Hail, ye sweet arbutus blossoms! 
Welcome, all bright flowers of May! 
*Neath the hedge, o’er field and meadow, 


Blossoming from day to day! 
M. D. BRINE. 


—_— _ +o 
For the Companion. 
IN THE PARK. 

Johnny and Nan lived so near the great beanti- 
ful park that they could go there several times a 
week if they wanted to, when the weather was 
pleasant, and mamma could go with them. 

On May Day they went, a little party of three, 
carrying a long lath closely wound with many 
colors of tissue-paper, and streamers flying from 
the top. 

Then on a broad rock overlooking the green 
where sheep were feeding, Nan was crowned 
queen of May with many kisses, and she held the 
May-pole in one tiny hand, and a bunch of posies 
in the other. 

Mamma had brought a lunch nice enough for 
even a queen, and they all ate it together in great 
glee, and then started fora walk, Maypole and 
all, along the footpath by one of the broadest 
avenues. 

Suddenly a fierce clatter of hoofs on the hard 
pavement startled them, and there was a great 
horse bounding towards them, coming like the 
wind, his harness hanging from him, and a few 
frightened people in pursuit. 

“Run behind that tree, children! Run behind 
that tree!’’ cried mamma, and she sprang after 
her two little ones, quite away from the path, be- 
hind a tree with four trunks, a great broad ram- 
part of defence, and the horse dashed by. j 

‘These are the things,’’ said mamma, all ina 
tremble, ‘‘that make me feel you must never 
come here alone.” 

But it was only a few days before mamma and 
the children stood on the great gray rock again. 

This time it was to fly a kite, a pretty kite 
made of blue cambric, and so light that it only 
needed the coarsest cotton thread for a string. 

The wind was fitful at first, and mamma tossed 
the kite again and again while Johnny ran with 
it, but at last it rose triumphant, and went stead- 
ily up until every inch of thread on the spool had 
been let out. 

“There are two hundred yards on a spool,” 
said mamma, ‘‘so we know just how far off it is.” 

The end of the thread was tied to the spool, 
which, you may be sure, Johnny held very tightly. 
It was a pleasure to feel his pretty kite pulling at 
his hand like a living thing. 

“Now,” said mamma, ‘‘we must send up some 
messengers.”’ 

She had brought some pieces of paper cut 
round, with a hole in the middle. 

These she slipped on the string, and one by 
one, «is the wind caught them, they fluttered up- 
ward to the kite itself. 

“Give my love to the kite,’’ shouted Johnny 
merrily after them. 

“Would you be willing to let me hold the 
string a minute?” asked a little boy very politely, 
who with his brother had been watching the kite 
with much interest. Johnny hardly wanted to, 
but his mamma said, — 

“Oh yes, Johnny, I'd let him hold ita minute.’ 

So the little stranger boy took the thread, and 
held it as if he knew how, sometimes drawing it 
in and then letting it out again, while his brother 
called Johnny and Nan off to look at pollywogs 
in a pool. 

Mamma sat dewn on the rock and began turn- 
ing the pages of a book she had brought. 

A sudden sharp cry made her turn her head, 
and there was the pretty blue kite plunging mad- 
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ly in the air, and then sinking down behind a| 
mass of trees. 

The boy Arthur had already run down the 
rock, and was hurrying across the green. Mam- 
ma watched him. 

“T don’t think he’ll ever find it,’’ she said to 
herself. 

There was the sound of little feet and merry 
voices, as Johnny, Nan, and the other stranger 
boy came over the rock from the polly wog pool. 

‘‘Why, where’s my kite?’ cried Johnny, with a 
rapid glance from the sky to his mamma’s hands. 

‘‘Where’s my brother Arthur?” asked the other 
little boy anxiously. 

Mamma told them all she knew about it, and 
then they all sat down on the rock, and talked 
and waited, with their eyes turned toward the 
trees where the kite had disappeared. 

“['m afraid it will be spoiled,’ said Johnny, 
wofully. 

“If it is,” said the other boy, “‘my brother Ar- 
thur will buy you a new one. But he’ll find that 
one, my brother Arthur will, if it takes him all 
day. If it’s in a tree, he’ll climb up the tree. If 
he can’t find it, he'll buy you a new one.”’ 

“Oh no, he needn’t,’”’ said mamma, kindly. 

“Oh, he will,’ insisted the boy. ‘My brother 





Arthur will. He’ll take his own money. Be- 


cause, you see, if he didn’t, he might grow care- 
less.”” The time seemed very long while they all 
sat on the rock and waited. 

“That’s Arthur!’’ exclaimed his little brother, 
as they saw a boy coming toward them. 

‘He hasn’t got it,’’ sighed Johnny. 

Arthur reached the rock and climbed it. He 
held a ball of wet thread in his hand, and from 
his pocket he drew some sticks rolled up ina wet 
blue rag. 

“It dropped in the lake,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
wound up the thread and pulled it ashore, but it 
all came to pieces. Will you let me buy it of 
you, ma’am? I should like to buy it. How much 
did it cost?” 

“Oh no,”’ said mamma, taking pity on the 
flushed young face and the tired young feet. 
“T'll take it home and dry it, and iron it out, and 
maybe I can make it as good as new.”’ 

Arthur insisted for a little while, but a look of 
relief stole into his face when he found that his 
offer would not be accepted. 

Mamma took the wrecked kite, said good-by to 
the boys, called Johnny and Nan, and they hur- 
ried home as fast as they could go, for it was so 
near dinner-time they were almost sure to be 
late. Mary L. BoLies BRANCH. 
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For the Companion. 


AUNT PEGGY’S MAY-BASKET. 


‘I’m not going to give but one May-basket this 
year,” said Lil. ‘‘No, girls, I ain’t, so you 
mustn’t any of you get mad at me—and”— 

‘“‘Who’s that one to?’ asked one of the girls, 
curiously. 

“T know,” said Chrissy, Lil’s bosom friend, 
squeezing her arm affectionately. 

“No, you don’t,” said Lil, ‘‘’cause I haven’t 
told any one yet, only mother—’tisn’t you, Chris; 
I love you four million May-baskets’ worth,” and 
she flung her arms around her neck with a hug 
that left no doubt of her words. ‘Only this is 
somebody, well—I aint going to tell, till it’s all 
over, so there’s no use in your guessing.”’ 

Notwithstanding this firm statement, the girls 
did guess, till they were all worn out. But Lil 
kept her secret, and only nodded wisely at them 
all, in a way too tantalizing for anything. 

After this conversation, Lil spent every minute 
she could get out of school up in her own room, 
at work on a very queer-looking May-basket in- 
deed. With her work-basket on the window-sill, 
bits of thin white cloth strewed around here and 
there all over the carpet, with every now and 
then a scrap of lace appearing, Lil, perched upon 
a& convenient corner of the bed, sewed away 
bravely with quick, firm stitches on a larger 
piece of that same white cloth, from which dan- 
gled two long ends. If I didn’t know anything 
about it, I should say that it looked very much 
like a nightcap. And every once ina while she 
said to herself, ‘Oh, I do hope Aunt Peggy will 
like it.” 

“Aunt Peggy” was a little old colored woman 
who kept a small shop down at the end of the 
village. She never sold anything, unless maybe 
a stick of hard candy, or perchance, a darning 
needle or two, to some careless housewife whose 
stock had run low. But she was always looking 
ahead to the fortune she was going to make, and 
so she kept her heart cheerful, and her little 
wrinkled face sunny. 

A few days before, Lil had been in the one 
little room Aunt Peggy called “shop” with her 
small brother Ted, who, on going by, clamored 
for a piece of the peanut candy in the window. 


There she found Aunt Peggy grieving over 
the loss of a nightcap, which she had put out to 
bleach on the ground the day before, and which 
some mischievous person, to torment her, had 
made off with in the night. 

And ’twas all trimmed with lace,’’ she cried, 
bemoaning herself, and rocking back and forth 
in her sorrow. ‘‘The most be-yew-tiful lace, 
honey—an inch deep, and it set round the face so 
pritty—oh dear—oh dear!” 

“Can't you get another?’ asked Lil, standing 
still by the door, trying to think of something to 
comfort. 

“Bless your heart, child! I was rich when I 
had that. I can’t buy nonightcaps now. Oh dear, 
dear!” 

“I want some candy,”’ said Ted, pointing to 
the cracked tumbler, and holding up his penny. 

“Help yourself, do,’”’ said the poor old creature, 
settling back in her chair, and wiping her eyes. 

“You mustn’t take a very big piece, Ted,”’ 
whispered Lil warningly. 

So a small scuffle ensued, Ted thinking that 
two corners should be broken off, to make the 
piece square, and insisting that nothing less was 
worth a whole penny, but finding Lil wouldn't al- 
low another crumb, he swallowed his sticky mor- 
sel with great indignation, and followed her out 
of the shop. 

May Day morning dawned bright and beau- 
tiful. Aunt Peggy opened her little shop door 
to sweep out as usual. ‘Land sakes!” she said, 
as her hand struck against something tied on to 
the latch. ‘‘What upon arth!” and she ran back 
to get her spectacles, to see better what the queer- 
looking bundle might be. There it swung—a big 
round white thing, stuffed out till it looked like 
a big ball. 

“It is! it is!” cried Aunt Peggy, untying it 
with trembling fingers. “It’s my nightcap come 
back again. An’ it’s just chock full of somethin’! 
No—it’s better’n mine. ’Taint never been wore 
at all. An’ bless my heart, see all dem tings!” as 
the strings flew apart, and the contents rolled all 
over the poor little floor. 


, 





There was a package of tea, and a large print 


hymn-book, and a big red needle-book, and two 
bright fifty-cent pieces, and down in one corner, 
as if they’d gone to hide, was a bright little bunch 
of posies. 
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PUZZLES FOR THE SEASON. 


1. 
PERSPECTIVE CUBE, 
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1 to 2, Som 
1 to 3, A pl 
2 to 4, “Le 


nt with richest tints you'll see. 
e-in-a-mist” I think you'll find. 
some nice pink, now bear in mind. 


5 to 6, THB is the same as one to three. 

5to7,' “unicorn plant,” as you'll agree. 

6 to 8, is is the same as three to four. 

7 to 8,@ stately plant, need I say more? 

1 to 54 ou'll tind a dwarf, shown near and far. 
2 to @And this some people always are. 


This names the “Goddess of the Chase.” 
And in the heavens these have place. 
. F. 8. F. 
2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


he answer, composed of 33 letters, is an old 
Scotch custom. 

The 11, 14, 15, 7, 8, 9, is a pleasant summer oceupa- 
tion. 

The 27, 28, 26, 25, 24, 23, is trouble. 

The 3, 6, 5, 32, 10, is to négotiate. 

The 22, 19, 13, 12, I hope you all possess, 

The 30, -9, 20, 21, is an assortment of types. 

The 18, 17, 16, is to join. 

The 4, 2, 1, is a witch. 

The 31, 33, is a pronoun. 

e 


3. 
ZIG-ZAGS. 


a; Moisture, 

ee dle A single woman. 
*e3 Playthings. 

ee 4 A stumble. 

.¢ g§ Ss A mart, 

>. + @ Thin. 

7° ¢8 Smooth, 

*s * *# Fragrance. 
*@¢9 ¢ Part of a ship. 

* * #10 An animal, 

* 7n * Mischievous animals, 
*12 ¢ * To try. 
13 * * * A mark. 


Zig-Zags, 1 to 13, Rural sports in olden times. 
c. D. 
4. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

Transpose the following, and write them down in 
the same order, so that the central letters shall spell 
the name of a beautiful poem. 

1, Reports. 
A cherry, 
3, Setters. 
4, Rumbles. 
5, Red Apes. 
6, Parsley. 
7, Part Que, 
8, Pouters. 
9, Retrace. 
10, Masters. 
11, Relands, 


* 6. 
PICTURE PUZZLE. 


9 
“> 


CYRIL DEANE. 





Find in this wreath six well-known flowers. 
their initials spell the name of a certain day of the 


With 


year, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Expect, except. Free us; refuse. Or I drew; 
worried. Player, parley. Cohesion; I chose no. 
Sugar, argus. Lances, cleans. Abashed; he as bad. 
Malice; aclime. He roved; hovered. 

2. Aga—mem—non. 

3. Eremite. Remit. Miter. Smiter. 
mite. Permit. Hermit. 


4. 


Mister. Ter- 


CROPS 





RUNNER S— DRAGOON, 
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SPASMODIC ACTION. 

The muscles are endowed with contractile power. 
They tend of themselves to draw their extremities 
toward their centre. The heart isa double hollow 
muscle, whose alternate contraction and dilation 
constitutes its “beating.”” The contraction throws 
out the blood into the system, and the dilation opens 
the heart for more. The working of this central en- 
gine is so essential that its power to dilate and con- 
tract is, to some extent, provided for within itself. 
So much so is this the case that the heart will beat 
for a considerable time after it has been removed 
from a vigorous animal. 

Certain ganglia at the base of the brain supply the 
force necessary to motion—*the motor nerve-force, as 
it is called. The supply is generated by the nerve 
cells in the motor centres, directly from arterial 
blood. 

Withhold the blood from the motor cells and all 
motion at once ceases. The same effect follows when 
the blood is sufficiently vitiated through the failure 
of the lungs, liver, or kidneys to eliminate its con- 
stantly accumulating impurities, 

The motor nerve-force acts by extending the mus- 
cles; or, when they are in a state of apparent rest, by 
simply counteracting the contractile tendency. In 
the case of the heart, the motor and the contractile 
force act alternately. 

If, through any cause, the motor force is suddenly 
checked, the muscles yield to their normal tendency, 
and the result is spasms. Hence spasms in the dying 
do not generally indicate suffering, for the nerves of 
sensation also, at the same time, fail of their nervous 
supply. 

On the contrary, cramps in the limbs at night, 
caused by an over use of the muscles, which has par- 
tially exhausted the supply of motor-force, are at- 
tended with pain, inasmuch as there is no diminution 
of sensational nerve-force. 

The arteries have a muscular coat, by the action of 
which the arterial blood is increased or diminished. 
In the case of the dying—and often under other cir- 
eumstances—the lessening of the motor-force allows 
the arterial muscles to contract along their entire 
course, thus greatly diminishing the blood supply to 
all the nervous centres, and lowering the power of 
sensation. Hence the act of dying is ordinarily pain- 
less. Hence, too, the pallor of the face. 

———@—-—_—__- 
A TAME OTTER. 
As Mr. Davison, of England, was walking one day 


by the side of a stream, his dogs nosed out an otter 
and two little pups: 


Mr. Davison took them home and put them with 
some real dog puppies, to see if the otters could not 
be tained. One of the little otters died, but the other 
took to its new abode and seemed to like it. Wher- 
ever the dogs went the otter went also, 

At first the dogs tried to impose upon the stranger, 
but he whipped them all at one time one day, and af- 
ter that he was master of the kennel. He also be- 
came a pet with all the household. His special treat 
was a bowl of milk and broth, which, sad to tell, he 
would steal if he could. For some reason he was 
named “Sandy.” Sandy proved to be a great hunter, 
and in a little while nosed out forty animals of his 
own species. 

He could swim where the other dogs couldn't, and 
was at home in the bushes and under the banks. He 
kept the dogs of Roxbury in constant dread. At the 
least offence he would thrash one of them. Poor 
Sandy’s end was inglorious. 

His love of broth proved his greatest enemy, for 
one morning the cook at the Starr Inn, or hotel, in 
Roxbury saw Sandy swimming in a huge bowl of 
broth that she was preparing for breakfast, and she 
hit him a fatal blow over the head with a ladle. 

—_—— > —_ 
SANTA CLAUS ON THE CARS, 

Our gift-bestowing friend has not unfrequently 
startled his protégés by his unexpected appearance in 
strange places. His latest freak was to jump aboard 
a railway train while running some forty miles an 
hour, and fill the stockings of two children who had 
asked God to send him. The touching narrative is 
thus told: 

On Christmas Eve, as the night express on the Erie 
Railroad left New York City, there were seated ina 
car a poor woman and her two little children, aged 
about four and five years, going to the far West. 
conversation between the mother and children, in 
which Santa Claus was talked of, was listened to by 
the passengers. 

The mother told her little blue-eyed girl that, as 
they were in the cars, Santa Claus could not give 
them any presents because the train was running too 
fast for him to get on, 





This statement cast a shade of gloom over the 
bright-faced children. They sat for some time in 
meditative silence. It was soon observed that the 
little travellers were growing sleepy. Tears gathered 
in many eyes as the little ones kneeled on the car 
cushions to lisp their evening prayers. 

The little girl said, “Please tell good Santa Claus 
that we are on this train, going to see papa, and if he 
can, to put some presents in little Joey and Maggie’s 
stockings hanging up on the car window. Amen.” 

The children then hung up their tiny stockings by 
the car window. In a few minutes more they were 
asleep .in the arms of their mother. After a pause, 
a gentleman in front of them spoke to the passengers 
as follows: 

“You have heard the prayers of these two little 
children. Now I will give one dollar towards making 
them happy when they wake up in the morning.” 

He then passed his hat around in the car and col- 
lected five dollars and seventy-five cents. He next 
bought some candy, oranges and figs, and a picture- 
book for each, which, with two more silver dollars, 
he placed in the little stockings. 

When they awakened in the morning and saw their 
stockings full, the little girl exclaimed, ““O mamma, 
see what Santa Claus has found us because we 
prayed.”—Bradford (Pa.) Era. 


— 


ATTACKED. 

A Kansas taxidermist, Mr. T. W. Wright, had a 
novel experience, not long since, in capturing a live 
eagle and shooting another one. The Kansas City 
Journal thus describes the sport, which came near 
being anything but fun to the bird-stuffer: 


Mr. Wright is a skilful hunter, and was on the 
lookout for game suitable for preservation. While 
thus engaged, partly hid from view, a large eagle 
came hovering in range of his gun, and he discharged 
one round, which brought the bird to the ground. 

Not wishing to risk breaking its wings or legs by 
another shot, or otherwise distiguring it for the taxi- 
dermist’s use, he refrained from shooting it a second 
time. Throwing his gun down, he ran to the wounded 
bird, seized it and was in the act of killing it, when it 
gave a scream, and immediately he felt something 
strike him quite forcibly, and he fell to the ground. 

Great was his surprise when he found that another 
eagle, attracted by the fall and cries of its mate, had 
made an attack on him. The eagle remained on the 
ground for a few moments, fluttering around. He 
struck at it with a stick, when it flew upward. 

Mr, Wright felt assured from its movements that it 
was preparing for a second assault, and seized his 

un, but not a moment too soon, for the infuriated 
ird with its strong beak and talons, and propelled 
by its powerful wings, made a sudden sweep at him, 
when Ee discharged his gun, a portion of the shot tak- 
ing effect in one of the wings, causing it to sheer from 
its course and fall to the ground. 
he taxidermist ran and seized it, when a desperate 
struggle ensued, lasting some little time, as he was 
desirous of securing the bird alive. Finally the eagle 
was worried out, and he succeeded in fastening its 
legs together, and then turned his attention to the 
first bird, which was despatched. 

With his gun and the live and dead eagles, all mak- 
ing a heavy weight, Mr. Wright started home, and 
has trophies of his exciting day’s sport safely cared 
for. 

The live eagle measures seven feet six inches from 
tip to tip of the wings, and the dead bird seven feet 
five inches. 

> 


CAPT. PILSBURY’S LATIN. 

The story is an old one about the enterprising shoe- 
maker who saw ‘mens conscia recti’”’? on his rival’s 
sign one morning, and, determined not to be out- 
done, wrote “men’s and women’s conscia recti’” on 
hisown. The Cleveland Penny Press tells another: 


Upon the declaration of war in 1812 the town mili- 
tary companies tae one e by the election of new 
officers and a general brushing up of accoutrements. 
Just before the battle of Plattsburg, a town com- 

any in that vicinity elected a stalwart but rather 

lliterate fellow by the name of Jonathan Pilsbury, 
captain. 

ie felt that the eyes of the whole State of New 
York were upon him. He encouraged his company 
to be brave in the coming battle. He assured them 
that he would “‘behead them as long as there was a 
man of them left, and that his own name should go 
down to posterity.” 

The banner of the company had emblazoned upon 
its folds, in addition to the stars and stripes, the em- 
blematic eagle, holding in its talons the legendary 
scroll, “E Pluribus Unum.” 

The captain eyed the eagle with admiration, but 
was puzzled as to the significance of the motto. Seek- 
ing light upon the subject, he was informed by a wag 
that it was the name of the first captain of the com- 


any. 

. A bright thought dawned upon the uncultivated 
mind of Capt. Pilsbury. He quietly took the flag to 
a sign-painter and had the name of the “first cap- 
tain’’ obliterated and his own substituted, and that 
company rushed bravely into the fight bearing the 
banner with that strange device, “E, Jonathan Pils- 
bury.” 

- es 


AN AMAZON. 

Mrs. Esther Yates, a woman of extraordinary 
strength, recently died at Plattekill,N. Y. She was 
known as “The Amazon of the Plattekill,’ and for 
sundry good reasons: 


Physically, she was built more like a man than a 
woman. Her shoulders were broad and her muscles 
well formed. During the winter, Mrs. Yates cut cord- 
wood all day long on the mountain, and in the lan- 
guage of a countryman, “It took a purty good man to 
awing an axe alongside of her.’’ On several occa- 
sions she cut as many as three cords of wood in one 
day, in addition to performing the household duties 
in her home after sunset. 

In the summer she cut grain for the farmers, and 
was rated as “‘a good hand.’’ She cultivated a small 
garden of her own, selling her products in Newburgh. 
She made weekly trips to that city, carrying her truck 
in two large baskets. 

Farmers going to town to ship their hay on the 
barge line would offer her a ride, and her invariable 
reply was,— 

“Laminahurry. Take you all day to get there.” 

She could easily outwalk any team with a load be- 
hind them. Six years ago, a horse, while passing her 
house, fell and became fast in the harness. 

The driver and several other men could not suc- 
ceed in getting the animal loose. Mrs. Yates lifted 
the horse up bodily, but in so doing fractured her 
leg. The bones in the injured member never knit. 
Though suffering much pain, her daily employment 
consisted in chopping kindling-wood on the block 
while she sat in a chair in front of her house. 


——E 


RESULT OF RUDE PLAY. 
There can be but poor excuse for harsh play be- 
tween boys. Between boys and girls it is still more 
inexcusable: 


An estimable and well-known young lady of Ne 
Orleans is about to lose her right arm as a result of the 
boisterous and rude conduct of one of her boy friends. 
In exhibition of his superior strength during a re- 
cent visit, he twisted her right arm in such a manner 
that one of the larger blood-vessels near the elbow was 
ruptured. Two days after, the arm began to swell, 
and as mortification is now rapidly setting in, ampu- 





tation has been declared necessary. 


(4 Those sending us specimens for publication must use black mk, white paper and flexible pens. 


MORE SPECIMENS OF IMPROVEMENT 


FROM USING 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


Private Practice without a Teacher. 


Old Style: 





, New Style: 





Post-office address: 2305 Exchange Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The best specimens of improvement received this month are from R. W. MILLER, Greenbush, Wis., 
whose portrait and autographs (both old and new) are given below: 


(From the Cincinnati £n- 
quirer.) 

“The remarkable improve- 
ment in handwriting, as illus- 
trated in Scribner’s and other 
Magazines the past year, has 
drawn the attention of many 
of our live teachers to that 
system. GASKELL’s ComM- 
PENDIUM is the handsomest 
self-teaching p hip we 
have ever seen, as well as the 
simplest. Some of these auto- 
graphs are published in this 
issue of the Enquirer, and we 
would invite the attention of 
all who would write well to 
them.” 





(Montreal Star.) 
“Contains a most varied / 
collection suitable for all 
kinds of people, male and fe- 
male, in every class of life, 
whether it be professional or 
rade. Here we have a pretty 
lady’s hand, and there a bold 
gentleman’s style; and there 
again the German text, and 
here again an Old English, 
besides numerous specimens 
of flourishing with the free 
style of a professional, and 
full instrictions how to ace 
quire the art. This is the 
prettiest collection it has been 
our lot to come across, and 


Old Style: 
Y * Meee 
& 


Old Style: 


New Style: 


Post-office address: South Canaan, Pa. 










| 





such as desire to improve 
themselves in their corre- 
spondence would do well to 
possess the Compendium.” 


(From Christian Advocate, 
New York City.) 

“The large and attractive 
advertisement of Prof. Gas- 
kell, in this week’s i sue, is 
well worthy of attention from 
our younger readers. His 
system of teaching practical 
penmanship is very complete, 
and the hosts of experts in the 
art of writing, who have 
gained their high degree o¢ 
excellence through his in- 
struction, furnish the best 
evidence of professional abil- 
ty.” 











(Farmer’s Review, Chicago.) 

“The importance of writing 
a good hand it would be diffi- 
cult to over-estimate, and 
Prof. Gaskell has certainly 
conferred a lasting benefit 
upon the youth of this couu- 
try (as weil as upon some not 
so very young), by providing 
them with this cheap, con- 
venient, and, as numerous 
reliable testimonials abund- 
antly prove, efficacious meth- 
od of learning to write well.” 





Old Style: 





New Style: 


Post-office address: Marshall, Wis. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM is the most elegant collection of Business, Ladies’ and Ornamental 
Penmanship ever published, accompanied with a small Book of Instructions, giving a complete analysis of 
every capital and small letter. By means of this self-teaching system, any one so disposed may learn by home or office 


practice, without a teacher, to write easily, rapidly and handsomely. PRICE ONE DOL 


LAR, postpaid. Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, Principal Business College, 23 & 25 Newark Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
(Also proprietor of the BRYANT & STRATTON CoLLEGE, Manchester, N.H.) 
e Penman’s Gazette, giving full particulars and other specimens of improvement, with your name and 


1a~ Th 
address written in our own hand, FREE to all who write for it. 46) 





For any Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tear of Clothes than the 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER, Pat’d Oct. 3, °71. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY PERFECT SELF-OPERATING WASHER IN THE WORLD. 


No rubbing required. No more yellow clothes nor hard work on washing day. No more rubbing clothes full of 
holes. Seeing is believing, and if you will try it once, you will never again wash without it, nor use any other washing 
machine. IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD, and will wash anything from a lace curtain to a horse blanket, and 


cannot get out of order. 


Good Agents Wanted, both Male and Female, to whom Liberal Inducements are Offered. 
Agents can make from $10 to $100 per week. 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE. 


“A SPLENDID WASHING MACHINE.” 


This is what they call the Robbins Family Washer at the 
home of the business manager of “Farm and Fireside.” 
Heretofore it required one woman a whole day, from early 
morn till late at night, to finish the washing, and an extra 
girl tocook. But since we got a Robbins Washer one girl 
attends to the washing, cooks dinner at the same time, and 
has all the clothing hung out to dry, and tubs, wringer and 
everything put away before 12 o’clock noon, We would 
pay many times the price asked rather than do without 
one.—Springfield, O., Farm and Fireside, Oct. 1. 

The Am. Agriculturist of October, 1879, in an article on 
Washing Machines and Washers, says: “*** The style 
of which we have had special knowledge is the Robbins 
Family Washer, which accomplishes the end—a continu- 
ous flow of soapy water—in a simple and effective manner, 
**** To an intelligent person, one who is willing to 
—_ whatever promises to be a real help in the hardest 
of domestic labors, who is determined to make it work if 
it will work, it cannot fail to facilitate washing, and at the 
same time save much wear ané tear of clothes.” 

Publisher of Farmers’ Review, Chicago, Ill., received a 
sample, and, after giving it a trial, sends for $24 worth for 
his friends and neighbors. 

The publishers of the New York Christian Advocate, 
after receiving sample Washer, say: “It requires to be 
honestly tried a few times only to convince the house- 
keeper that she has found a friend and economizer of labor 
in the Washer.” 

The N. Y. Witness says: “Several of our staff have the 
machines in use, and are well satisfied with them.” 

N. Y. Weekly Sun says: “The Robbins Washer and 
Bleacher is as represented.” 

The Toledo Blade says: ‘‘We believe it to be one of the 
greatest inventions of the age.” 

The Chicago Jnter-Ocean says: “‘The company could not 
well say less of that truly wonderful article, which is 
destined at no distant day to work a complete revolution 
in the method of accomplishing the family washing. We 
speak from our own knowledge, as well as from the testi- 
mony of thousands who have already availed themselves 
of its services.” 

E. B. Mack, N. Y. office of the Cincinnati Gazette, says: 
se. a one in use in my house, and it does admirable 
work,” 











112 Fulton St., New York. 
“Please send another Washer. My wife snys it is a per- 
fect success. Clothes don’t want any rubbing after boiling 
them.” J. THROCKMORTON. 


Campti, La., Jan, 23, 1880, 
“My wife would not take fifty dollars for ours.” 
J. H. HILL. 


“T received the Washer and Bleacher in December, 1879. 
We wash with it every week, and our folks think they 
could not do without it. It isa splendid washer.” 





Somerset, Ind. J. W. LINDSAY. 


WE COULD FILL THE COLUMNS OF THIS PAPER 
WITH SUCH EVIDENCE. 

The above is no boastful offer, made only for the sake of 
selling our Washer, but, on the contrary, we mean exactly 
what we say, and will really give $1,000 for any washing 
machine that can be proven better than ours before a com- 

tent committee, Any reader who doubts our ability to 

jo all we agree can easily be convinced by referring to the 
Mercantile National Bank of this city, to any express com- 
pany in New York, or to the publishers of this a. 

SAMPLES PREPAID TO YOUR NEAREST RAIL- 
WAY EXPRESS OFFICE in any part of the United States 
east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, also in Kansas 
and Nebraska, for $3 50. est of that line as follows: In 
Dakota, at Bismarck or Yankton, for $3 50; in Wyoming, 
at Cheyenne, for $3 50; in Idaho, at Franklin City, for 
$4 50; in Colorado, at Denver or Pueblo, for $4; in New 
Mexico, at Santa Fe, for $5; in Arizona, at Prescott, for 
$8 50: in Utah, at Ogden, for $4; in Nevada, at Virginia 
City, for $5; in Louisiana, at New Orleans, for $3 50; in 
Arkansas, at Little Rock, for $3 50; in Texas, at Corsicana, 
for $450; at Texarcana, Denison, or Sherman, for $3 0); 
in California, at San Francisco, Sacramento, Marysville, 
or San Jose, for Our reason for so doing is to induce 
people to investigate this matter, feeling assnred that a 
trial will secure an agent for us. 

Send fora sample and secure A BUSINESS THAT WILL 
PAY YOU WELL. 


When you order or write, mention this paper. Address 


Bissell Manufact’g Co., 


50 Barclay Street, New York. 
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HONEY-COMB SPIRALS, aye 


A New Article for Ornamental Pu ses. 
We give here a few illustrations of Ornamental W. 
rals. The Spirals are delicate shav- 
in various colors, which can easi 
Boxes, Baskets, Screens, Frames, Wall Pockets and other arti- 
cles of utility and ornament too numerous to mention. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
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“It was a white deer, there’s no question about | 


it,’ said Mr. Gardiner, who had come fora week’s | 
hunting to the Calcasieu country. ‘It surprised | 
me so that I didn't take good aim, or you would 
have had tangible proof of my assertion.” 

His host, Mr. Sanders, who kept the only 7 
ern in that wild region, did not answer, } 
drummed on the table with his fingers, and | 
looked, as if in doubt, down the long row of | 
faces, each gazing intently at the stranger who | 
had just come in from his second day’s sport. 
“Sure ’twasn’t a cow, or a mule?” he said at | 
last. ‘‘There’s several of those critters round | 
here, and people who aint accustomed to ’em, 
and have deer on the brain, is apt to make a mis- 
take.” 

Mr. Gardiner laughed good-humoredly. “I’m 
an old hunter, and not apt to lose my head before 
such small game. I've hunted all over the globe, 
and from pig-sticking in Bohemia to lion-hunting 
in Africa, there’s no kind of game I haven't aimed 
at, even if I didn’t always bring it down. I must 
acknowledge, though, that this was my first 
glimpse of a white deer.” 

“Pretty bad business,’’ muttered Sanders. ‘‘I 
just hope, stranger, that you didn’t see straight 
this time.”’ 

“Why shouldn't you have white deer in this 
queer country of yours?” continued the traveller. 
“You have white rabbits, white mice, and more 
extraordinary still, white blackberries. Since na- 
ture here affects this color, or want of color, in 
her productions, why should not the deer be 
white also?’’ 

Old Sanders fidgeted in his seat, and looked 
as thoroughly uncomfortable as 
2 portly, good-natured man can 
well look. 

“Oh, of course, of course no- 
body doubts your word, Mr. Gar- 
diner. There’s lucky and un- 
lucky things in this world, and 
I hope you didn't come across an 
unlucky one. ‘There aint many 
people round here who have ever 
seen the white doe, and we’re 
always sorry for ’em when they 
do, sir,—that’s all I know about 
it.” 

Mr. Gardiner first looked per- 
plexed at this solemn speech, and 
then burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Oh, I understand now what 
you mean,”’ he said. “TI remem- 
ber the legend of the white doe, 
and how it brings disaster to 
those who see it, and can only 
be killed by asilver bullet. Why, 
my friend, every quarter of the 
globe appropriates that fable; at 
least, every quarter where deer 
are found. 

“But I have always believed 
that the whole was a fable,”’ he 
added, after a_ brief silence, 
“and that there was no such 
thing as a white deer in the 
world. I’ve seen this wonder at 
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last, and L intend taking its skin to-morrow as a | and axed him what ailed him, and how he got 


testimony to confound some of 

friends. That is, if I can shoot it.”’ 
A bent old woman, leaning on a crutch, 

from her seat at the other end of the table, 


my skeptical 


rose | 
and | 


turned her wrinkled face towards the speaker. | 


“Hush, hush, young man!” she cried. ‘‘Does 
you know what you're talking about? Let the 
white deer alone, and ef you has seen it, git out 
of this country jest as quick as your horse kin | 
travel.”’ 

‘Who is she?’ whispered Mr. Gardiner to his 
host. 

The answer was in the same subdued tone. 

“It’s Grandmother Miles. She aint got any kin | 
as we knows of, but we all call her grandma, and | 
she’s welcome to live where she chooses. She’s 
a little cracked from her trouble, but she tells her 
story straight enough. Ask her, and then you'll 
understand why all the settlement feels ticklish 
about white deer.’’ 

The old woman had left the table, and was 
seated in a chair, which she rocked violently back 
and forth, muttering to herself. 

Mr. Gardiner took a seat near her. 

“T have never seen a white deer before, Mrs. 
Miles, aid if it does not trouble you too much, I 
would like to know why I must not kill it, or’ 

“Kill it!’ she interrnpted. ‘The bullet is not | 
cast that kin touch it. Didn't Sam Wilkins go | 
out brave as a lion to kill it, and wasn’t he | 
brought back with the bullet in his own brain? } 
Didn't Ned White come across it, and go back to | 
find his cabin burned and his babe perished in | 
the flames? And then come my Polly—oh, my | 
Polly!’’ and the poor old creature burst into tears, 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“Don’t tell me, if it distresses you, Mrs. Miles,” 
said the gentleman, full of sympathy for the old 
woman's anguish, 

“It don’t hurt more to talk "bout it than to} 
think, think, all the time, till my brain goes | 
round,’ she said. “O stranger, ef you could | 








have seen my Polly, the purtiest, handiest girl in 

the parish, ready for work, or fun, or anything | 

that come up. 
“She was jest fifteen year old; but there ainta 
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i she fretted and scolded ’bout it till the twenty- 





| not to know old Whitey from a deer! And what's 


THE YOUTH'S 


woman who could do more than Polly. Young | 


. | 
more’n seventeen, but he jest worshipped the very 


ground she trod on. Polly promised to wait fur 
him, and Polly’s word was as sure as Scripter, | 
“Well, Silas he lived t’other side of ‘Turkey | 


I don’t deny Polly was mighty 
notiony sometimes—purty gals mostly is, but | 
Polly did sot a heap by Silas, though she liked to | 
plague the very life out of him. 


“It was a monstrous rainy September that year. | 


away. Silas he couldn’t cross nohow, and Polly 
second comed, and we hadn't seen him fura 
whole week. Then Polly, she says, angry like, 
‘This is my birthday, mammy, and ef Silas can’t 
git here to-night, knowin’ it, why, he may jest 
stay away forever, as fur as I am consarned. 1 
aint goin’ to be neglected no more, I kin tell you 
that.’ 

‘**How on arth isthe boy goin’ to cum, darter?’ 
Isays. ‘The bridge is clean gone, you know.’ 

“Can't he swim?’ she says. ‘He aint sugar, 
nor salt, to melt, and ef I aint worth swimmin’ 
fur, Taint worth livin’ fur.’ 

‘The words was jest out of her mouth when 
the latch was lifted and Silas comed in. He was 
that pale and shivry that we both screeched out, 
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over. 

“IT swimmed across,’ he said. ‘I couldn't stay 
away no longer;’ and then he cumed to the fire 
and shueck and shuek as if he had an ager, 

“What on arth ails you, Silas?’ says Polly. 
‘Ef you mind a little swim so much, what did 
you cum fur? It isn’t cold to-night, if it is 
stormy and rainy.’ 

«Taint the cold,’ he says. ‘Polly, ’ve seed 
the white doe, and everybody what sees it is sure 
to have great trouble ’fore twelve hours is over.’ 

‘‘Now Polly she used to make desperate fun 
*bout all the notions of the folks round here. 
She didn’t believe in anything she didn’t see, and 
she tuck all her notions from her father, for Dan 
Miles was as onbelievin’ a critter as I ever seed 
to the hour of his death. 

“When Silas said that, she laffed, and laffed, 
till she a’most dropped out of her chair. ‘O Si- 
las! Silas! I didn’t know you was so foolish and 
seary,’ she said. ‘Did you see it this side thie 
creek?’ 

** *Ves,’ Silas said, ‘it was near the white oak.’ 

“It was old Whitey, mammy’s cow, and I 
milked her this very evenin’ and turned her out 
there. Why, Silas, I’m fairly ’shamed of you, 


a white deer more’n a brown one, I'd like to 
know, ’cept for folks’ foolishness? I wish you'd 
get over that nonsense, Silas.’ 

“But Silas shook his head. ‘I tell you, Polly, 
I seed the deer,’ he said. ‘It stood in the middle 
of the road by the oak, and it wasn’t more than 
a couple of yards from me. While I was lookin’ 
at it, it seemed to sink into the ground. Oh, I'm 
so wretched I don't know what to do!’ 

“Polly she curled her lip, and her eyes jest 
flashed fire. ‘I didn’t know you was a coward, 
Silas Wright!’ she cried. ‘And folks what be- 
lieves in white deers, and sich like, and goes on 
like babies caze they thinks something’s goin’ to 
happen to ’em, can’t keep company with me. I 
want a man to take care of me, not a baby, that 
I’ve got to humor in his nonsense.’ 

‘Silas stood right up, and his eyes blazed, I tel! 
you. ‘I wasn’t thinkin’ of myself, Polly,’ he sez. 





us she was, she had two or three young men | have anything happen to you? 


| Spirits. 
put | Creek, and rain or shine, he’d come three times | though she didn’t let on one bit, but jest teased 
a week to see us. 


COMPANION 


‘Don't you know I'd rather be torn to pieces thin 
When I seed the 


a-courting her, but she didn't favor none on ‘em. | deer, I only thought of you, and perhaps that 
She was fond of Silas Wright, though he wan't | somethin’ threatened you. 


There is where trouble 


can touch me, and only there, and you know it 


spite of all your contrariness.’ 
“IT think Polly was jest crazy that night with | 
You see she was so glad to see Silas, 


and teased him till he didn’t have a word to say, 
but sot there and smiled at her. ‘Bout 
o'clock he gits up and sez he must go home. 

**You ainta-goin’ away to-night, Silas Wright,’ 
Isays tohim. ‘It’s stopped rainin’, but there’s a 


ten 


Turkey Creek riz, and riz, till the water comed | heavy fog come up, and the moon it don’t give 
over its banks, and the bridge was swept clean | hardly any light. Once swimmin’ across a creek 


is enuff, L reckon, fur any one night.’ 

“No, Silas said he didn’t reckon to swim back: 
he had heard that a bridge was standin’ three 
mile down the creek, and he was goin’ to try 
that. Polly never axed him to stay, nor said one | 
word, which I thought monstrous strange; and 
she whispered to me, ‘Let him I} 
want him to go.’ 

“Silas stood up, and I saw if I axed him agin, 
he’d stay; and I couldn't help doin’ it, though 
Polly she tossed her head and looked mad. ‘Oh, 
you'd better stay!’ she says, scornful-like; ‘you 
know you're so scared of the white deer, and you 
mought meet it, you know.’ 

“Of course that riz him right up, and he but- 
toned up his coat, and Polly got as meek as a 


¢o0. 


» mother, 


lamb, and went with him to the door. | 
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“Ina minute, she come runnin’ back, her eyes 
like two stars, and her cheeks like roses. ‘Quick, 
quick, mammy!";she said; ‘give mea sheet! I'm 
goin’ to cover up in it, and go to the big water- 
oak on the creek to give that foolish boy a big 
scare. He’ll think it’s his white deer. Git his 
room ready; he'll come back with me.’ 

“She run out, and I sot there smilin’ to myself, 
and thinkin’ how purty she looked, and how Silas 
was goin’ to be scared, furl didn’t b’lieve he had 


seen a white deer, and fact is, I didn’t b’lieve} 


there was a white deer. I was a monstrous on- 
believin’ woman in those days, and Polly she 
tuck arter both me and her pa. 

“Well, in a little while, I heard a step outside, 
and Silas he pushed open the door and come in, 
lookin’ sheepish-like. ‘Well, Mrs. Miles,’ said 
he, ‘I've come back, you see. The fog was so 
thick I couldn’t see my way well, and I thought 
I'd better wait till daylight. Whar’s Polly? 
She’d better come and have her laugh out on me. 
Aint gone to bed, is she?’ 

*“Didn’t you meet Polly?’ I axed. ‘She run 
round to the big water-oak to scare you.’ 

‘He gina screech and jumped up. ‘Didn't you 
know the creek’s backed up to the oak? There’s 
a water-hole there deep enough to drown an ox! 
O Mrs. Miles—and this fog, too!’ 

“He caught up a light-wood torch and run out, 
and I follered him. I didn’t go fur, though, for 
I heerd him hollerin’ for Polly, and no answer 
comed back. Then I jest drapped down on the 
ground, and I never quite comed to till next 
mornin’. 

‘I didn’t ax no questions when my senses come 
back. I knew from the looks of the neighbors 
what had happened. 

“I heerd arterwards that they found her at 
day-dawn in the hole. Her yaller hair had 
cotched on a stump, ‘and was floatin’ on the 
water, and they found her by that. 

“IT never think of her as dead and drownded. 
I’ve got the picture of her in my heart as she 
looked that night, and it will stay there till I meet 
my little darter in heaven. 





JAG 
good reason lo lite to hear folks make tun of the 
white deer, I'm a poor ignorant old woman, and 
maybe there really aint anything in seein’ the 
deer; but all the snme I b’lieves in it now.” 

Mr. Gardiner, who told me this story last week, 


| said, “I'm not superstitious, but that old woman's 


manner impressed me with kind of dread I 
couldn't shake off for weeks. If Thad shot my- 
self when hunting, or shot somebody else, or met 


a 


With any great misfortune, popular opinion in 


Caleasieu would have been gratified. 
“As it was, they seemed to resent itas a personal 


j affront that nothing happened to me, though 1 


did hunt that deer for weeks. But I never saw 
it again; and at last I got fairly nervous, Twas so 
closely watched, and one old crone used to say to 


} me,— 


“Got in safe to-day, young man! Well, you 
has time to repent your sins and prepare for your 
trouble. It’s a-comin’ slow, but it’s sure.’ 
“Pm going back next summer to give a death- 
blow to that superstition. —— or 
+r 


For the Companion Sup lement, 


A MOUSE IN THE WALL. 
The August sun was at high meridian, scoreh- 


} ing corn and potatoes in the garden, and wilting 


down the frail young city lady, who was bravely 
fighting with heat without, and heat within, in 
the painful endeavor to provide a good dinner for 
her husband and two brother ministers, who were 
fanning themselves in the shady gtudy. 

The lady’s hands and cooki 
spotted with tomato-juice, wl 
vigorous pull at the front do 
in dismay at both hands ar 
moment 


were 
n there came a 
bell. She looked 
apron; but in halfa 
e had washed the first 












g-apron 


A woman, measuring six feet 
and heavily built, with a face 
like red flannél, and a shaw! to 
match, stood holding, as if by 
main power, a well-worn leather 
travelling-bag half as large as 
herself, 

“Does Miss Wilton live here?” 
she asked, with a good-natured 
sinile. 

“Yes, Tam Mrs. Wilton,’? was 
the reply. 

“T heerd that you was lookin’ 
arter a lady to help you abeout 
house.” 

** Fea, 
much.” 

“Not more’n IT want a place; 
and here I be, full o° work,” re- 
plied the Amazon, walking in, 
throwing down her bag with an 
exclamation of relief, and taking 
_ off her bonnet and shaw). 


I want a giri very 


‘But, my good woman, you 
have not told me what you can 
do, nor what you ex- 
pect,”’ said the lady, in surprise. 

“Well, as to work, I can do 
anything any other woman ever 
did, but to make wax-flowers and worked slip- 
pers. Tecan wash, and iron, and sweep, and dust, 
and bake, and milk, and churn, and saw and split 
wood, and shovel snow (I wish there was some 
on’t to shovel to-day), and pleow, and harrar, 
and plant, and hoe, and keteh fish and clean 
em, and kill chickens and pick ’em, and,—well, 
it’s easier tellin’ what I can’t do than what I 
kin.”’ 

All this was said in one breath without a pause, 
and the little lady drew a sigh of yelief, putting 
her hand to her chest as if the effort had been 
her own. 

“How did you hear! wanted a girl?” she asked. 

“T come from Dash Island, off the coast 0’ State 
0’ Maine, where I'm a native of. I'se worked 
out some consid’able in taverns and such, on the 
mainland; but I’se principle gone fishin’. 

“IT come up Boston-way and went into one o’ 
them help-offices. A feller from here come in 
there arter a girl to tend his baby; he looked me 
over, but I guess he thought I was so big that he'd 
lose his baby somewhere round me; but he said 
there was another young feller here that wanted 
a girl. Ican come here. You can have me at 
your own price. If I take hold, I sha’n’t want 
him to touch the wood-pile nor nothin’.”’ 

‘Could you stay now?” 

**’*Course, that’s just what I lugged my bag 
for. Them express fellers don’t get no twenty- 
five cents for fetchin’ my things as long as I'm 
strong enough to carry ’em ‘long with me.” 

In fifteen minutes Marthy Pringle, arrayed ina 
clean calico dress, was at her post basting the 
beef, as much at home as if she had been in that 
kitchen a year. 

The dinner, and a score of dinners after that, 
were all that the mistress of any village parson- 
age could ask. 

That “‘the new lady,” as she called herself, was 
peculiar, none could deny. She had good sense 
and experience—wherever she got it—at kitchen- 
work; but in other matters she lacked even com- 
mon-sense. 





wages 


If her mis- 











“Silas he went away from here, and I’ve heerd 
he died last month, You see, strangers, I’ve had | 


tress or “‘the young feller,” 
‘ 


She talked from morning to night. 
as she called the min- 


ister, were within hearing, all well. If not, she 
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spent her words on the milkman, the butcher, 
the beggars, or the cat. 


sat 


Very soon after Marthy’s advent, the quiet of 


the house was broken by a visit from a merry 
young sister of the lady. 

One evening, the minister and his wife being 
out, the thoughtless girl called Marthy into the 
sitting-room and said, ‘‘Now tell me what you 
used to do down in your home.” 

“Well, mostly I went fishin’ with the men- 
folks; and I'se seen some storms, I can tell you! 
I could haul in 
aboard, or their wives either. 


and clean fish with any man 
I'se seen the sea- 
sarpint!”’ 
“Indeed! 
down there?’ 
“Ves, one of each. 


greound—I don’ know why, but we 


Did you have churches and schools 
We was a sort o’ mishnery 


was. They 


used to take up money for to have preachin’ sun 


schoolin’ for us. And neow and then we'd sen 
eout sceouts among the big-bugs on the mainland 
to collect clothes, so as to save a-buyin’ of ’em. 
It helped the men to fix up their honses, and the 
women to bank their arnin’s. 

“The track would come deown sometimes by 
the boat-load, barrels on barrels! Heaps o’ nice 
things come, and more heaps o* trash—umbrell- 
ers with their ribs all broke and gone; coats with 
saddles— there 
warn't no hosses on the island to speak on; ear- 


one tail off; shoes without mates; 


trumpets for folks that could hear way off to sea, 
spees that didn’t fit nobody's eves; wigs, crutches, 
and the land knows what all. 

“Tse allus noticed one thing that is easy give 
away, and that’s old stovepipe hats. But we de- 
fied folks to send us anythin’ we couldn't use 
We 
lots o’ ribbins) onto these stovepipes, and put 
green veils on ’em, and wear ’em out fishin’ 
they were splendid to keep you from bein’ sun- 
struck. fleet o° 
the fishin’ greound to once when all the men and 
women had these ‘ere tied onto their heads 

“T was almost married once.” 

“Indeed, and why weren't you quite married?” 

“Tnever knew. The young man got discour- 
aged and run off to Potehmouth where nobody 
could ever be found. Some folks thought that 
as he weighed bare a hundred and ten peound, 
It 


never cost me a night’s sleep, for I knew there 


used to sew ribbin strings (they sent deown 


I've seen a whole sailboats on 


he was afraid o’ discussin’ subjects with me. 


was xs good fish in the sea as ever was ketched 
out on't.” 
‘ When the minister and his wife returned, Mar- 
thy modestly withdrew, and then the lady said, 
“The Bells have friends from the West here, and 
must ask them to tea. Whom shall we ask 
with them, the Winters or the Hastings family? I 
want them both, but Lean’t seat them all with the 
others at table.” 
’ “Don't ask Mammy Hastings while I'm here 
Do they still ride round in that earryall their 
grandmother rode out of the ark in?” asked the 
hovden sister, 

“Hush, hush, Bell; they 


very kind neighbors,”’ 


we 


are good people, and 
said the lady. 

“Well, ask Deacon and Mrs, Winters first, and 
if they can't come, then send over for Mr. and 
Mrs. Hastings. 

“They'll be flattered to death by the compli- 
ment. I hope their girl will liave neuralgia in 
her hands, for T never heard a poor piano beaten 
and pounded as yours was by her last summer,” 
said Bell. 

And thus they talked; the miuister and his 
wife saying only kind things; but the young girl 
asking questions and commenting on the dress 
and manners of the parishioners she had met ona 
former visit. 

“Oh, Lam so glad that island of the sea sent me 
up this strong girl. 

“The best part of it all is that Martha knows 
nobody, and does not care to. When Mary 
Biinder here I constant anxiety, 
though I took good care she should hear nothing 
from me which she might not repeat,’”’ said the 
lady. 

Little did the innocent lady know that already 
“Marthy’’ had been to eall on the Blinders; had 
borrowed soft soap of Mrs. Winters; and that she 
went regularly to Mrs, Hastings for yeast and a 


was was in 


chat; or that she stood during all this conversa- 
tion on the other side of the door with her ear at 
the kevhole. 

When the conversation turned on subjects 
which did not interest her, she slipped off to Mrs. 
Hastings for yeast. 

“IT mustn't stay long,”’ refusing before she had 
been asked; “for lve got to get up bright and 
early to bake for grand company, T wasn't sent 
with no message, but TH just hint that if your 
best collars and enffs need doin’ up, you better 
see to em, 
tea with a legislative and his wife and son from 
out West.” 

“Why?” asked Mother Hastings. 

“Thappened to hear’em say that they would 
ask the Winters first, and if they couldn't come, 


they'd let you three have their seats at table. | 


They said they liked to ask you, ‘cause it flattered 
you ‘most to death. But you take my advice,— 
don't let vour girl play on that piano! that’s all 
I've got to say! 

“O deacon!’ she cried, as if a happy after- 
thonght had struck her, “I want to ask you a 
question in religion.” 

“Well, Martha?’ 


___ THE 


‘How long is it since the flood of Noah?’ 

The deacon stopped to think, and then replied, 
| “Oh, thousands of years,—maybe five thousand, 
| or so.”’ 

“Landy me! How in the name of natur’ has 
that kivered wagon 0’ yourn held out? The one 
| Square Pendleton had in the Revolution fell to 
| pieces at Portland when I was a child!’ 
| “What are you talking about, Martha?’”’ asked 
| Mrs. Hastings, in surprise. 
| And then the young girl’s remark about the 
| carryall was repeated as coming from “‘our folks.”’ 

The old carryall had long been a sore subject 
with Mrs. Hastings and her daughter; but they 
| had failed to convince the dear old deacon that it 
was not good enough, and “better than they de- 
served.’ So she insisted on Martha’s explaining 
herself, and was cut to the quick by learning that 
“our folks,’’ who often rode to visits and funerals 
with them, were holding the old carryall and its 
owners up to ridicule before city folks. 

The next morning, the innocent pastor called 
at Dea. Hastings’ door, 
and Asked the family 
to come over to tea. 

There 














no smile 
on the good lady’s lips, 
and almost froze 


was 


she 
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pils in the art and received a guinea a lesson! 
Our grandmothers stitched elaborate patterns on 
double cambric, serge, or satin for skirts, quilts 
and curtains, and then, by aid of bodkins or 
wooden needles, stuffed the hollow leaves, flow- 
ers, butterflies and birds so as tomake them stand 
out in bold relief from the flat, unstuffed ground- 
work. There is at the Patent Office in Washing- 
ton a set of chamber curtains which were the han- 
diwork of Mrs. General Washington. 

What should we think, in this day of machines, 
—when we can scarcely brook the slow process of 
mending by hand,—of sitting down to stitch and 
to stuff a whole set of draperies for our windows! 

Certainly the amount of time required could be 
far better spent some other way. 

We must not forget the “‘sampler,’’ which more 
than half a century ago had its place on the man- 
tel-piece of the rich and the poor alike; which was 
a mechanical pattern sheet, as well as a family 
memorial. 








him to the steps with 
her cold, ‘‘No, can- 
not go.”’ 

This treatment from 
their most genial neigh- 
bor and friend spoiled 
the pleasure of the even- 


we 


ing for them. 

Martha soon had oc- 
casion, unknown to any 
one in the house, to get 
welt put to her 
shoe, and to have ‘‘the 
roses punched up a little mite on her bunnit.”’ 
She stepped in and out, never seeming to be ab- 
sent at all, 

The half-drunken shoemaker alarmed the lady 
by calling to demand a reason for her remark 
that ‘this gaiters looked as if made for cows;’”’ 
and the milliner to ask why they called her the 
inilliner of the scarecrows. 

When questioned, Martha smiled and _ said, 
“Lor sakes alive! I didn’t mean no harm, Tal- 
ways did have a trick o’ listenin’ at keyholes, 
and tellin’ things; so’t folks to the Island call 
me ‘Mouse in the Wall’ to this day.’’ She was 
more like an elephant in the wall. 

‘La, you needn't mind this; it'll all blow over. 
Things always does. Why, once Capting Jinkins 
was so mad about my tellin’ what I listened to at 
his open window that he threatened to depop’- 
late the Island by movin’ off with all his kin to the 
mainland; but when they found what the rents 
was, they come to quick, I tell you; and so these 
folks will when they find they can’t help ’em- 
selves. They'll soon git use to my ways, and 
mind no more than if it was an old cat 


” 


a on 


won't 
a-mneowin’. 

The village folks had no chance to ‘‘git use’’ to 
Marthy Pringle’s ways, for she and the shawl 
and the ponderous bag were very soon going 
‘Boston way”? again to one of “them are help- 
offices.”” 

The thoughtless sister went wherever there was 
a wounded spirit, taking the blame all on herself; 
the little lady went back, for the time being, to 
the cooking-stove, and her husband to the wood- 
pile, resolved to wait for help till they could make 
sure of a girl that was not ‘‘a mouse in the wall.” 

J. D. CHAPLIN. 


For the Companion Supplement, 
NEEDLEWORK. 

Tapestry for hangings and furniture coverings 
has long ceased to be a work for gentle fingers, 
and is wholly confined 
to manufactories where 
generations of the same 
families succeed each 
other at the looms, and 
are pensioned when ov- 
ertaken by age or dis- 









aster, 

But the needle has al- 
ways been, and still is, 
employed by ladies for 
entertainment and ex- 
ercise of skill, as well as 
by the poor woman as a 
means of support. 





| A hundred years ago 
| ladies w rought pastoral 
jscenes on white satin 


| with silk floss, 
| 


| flving ribbons, holding lambs by pink reins! 
| Beside her stands a gentle swain jauntily at- 
| tired, with bows at the knees of his breeches, play- 
| ing to her ona shepherd's pipe. 
The mossy groundwork, as well as the wool of 
| the sheep and the hair of the lovers, is of floss, 
| crimped and tufted, of appropriate hues. The 
| faces and hands were delicately painted on the 
| satin; and such a picture was the pride of a board- 
| ing-school girl and her friends. 
We once heard an old English lady say thatshe 
did two such pieces at a boarding-school, and af- 


terwards, having fallen into poverty, she took pu- | 





To the young who have never seen a ‘‘sam- 
pler,”” we will say that it 
Was usually a sguare of 
fine canvas, wiéh a bor- 
der wrought rgund it of 
very woodeg - looking 
strawberriesg or  pine- 
leaves, in 
with red 
sewing silk. 
was laid off 
r columns, on 
were wrouglit 
beehives, and “How 
doth the little busy bee,”’ 
etc., marked in alter- 
nate letters of red and 
blue, or yellow and 
purple. 

On some part of the 
sampler was always wrought the alphabet, usually 
first in capitals, and then in small letters, as copies 
for marking garments, which was then done with 
the needle, instead of with the pen as now. 

Peacocks, square-headed cats and dogs, urns, 
trees like those in the toy ‘‘Noah’s ark,’’ were 
popular; and when all other devices had been ex- 
hausted came more poetry in parti-colored letters, 
A “family record’? was quite the style on sam- 
plers, telling, in the same cross stitch, when Polly 
and David and Betsey and Amos were born, and 
when they died. 

Mourning pieces were often wrought in this 
way, on which were tall white monuments in- 
scribed with the names of ‘‘Betsey’’ or “David,” 
and over which—as they leaned heavily upon it— 
Polly and Amos, in the deepest weeds of woe, 
were weeping with handkerchiefs half as large as 
the monument itself! 

These last, however, were rarely seen as art 
decorations in homes of taste. 

In addition to other styles of needlework, we 
find ‘‘raised work,”’ in which peaches and pears, 
dogs, eats and parrots, stood out in frightful relief 
from background filled in with gay colors, in sin- 
gle or cross stitch, on very fine canvas. This work 
had the charm of being expensive and difficult; 
but was heavy, untasteful and unnatural. 

There is a present style of buying and “filling 
up” imported patterns. This is a blessed fashion 
for the eyes; but it is only one kind of plain sew- 
ing, and gives no play for skill or taste. 

An Eastern style of needlework is coming into 
use which gives wide scope -for designing, and 
which is not, like canvas-work, trying to the eyes. 

The finest specimen we have seen was a table- 
cloth purchased at a Turkish bazaarZ It is made 
of pieces of broadcloth, of harmoniqMs colors, set 
in fanciful patterns round a circujgr centre, the 
size of a large dinner-plate. Thi piece was of 
mulberry-color, richly embroiderg#® in chain, and 
also laid stitch, with an irregulargJattern in gold- 
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One of the specimens we have} cloth can be used instead of many pieces. 
Maybe you'll have an invite to take | seen represents a shepherdess robed in blue satin | one we saw was made gorgeous by having rich 






silk. Around 
another circle 
en inches deep, 
of eight pieces of 
et, blue, gold and 
créam - color, properly 
arranged, and on which 
were wrought patterns 
in white, black, gold 
and silver. 

This makes a beauti- 
ful cover for a small ta- 
ble,—if one has not the 
patience to begin a large 
cloth; and isa rich style 
for chair covers, brack- 
ets, sacks, ete. 

One large piece of 
The 
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| with low neck, short sleeves, a dainty hat and | velvetand cloth of many hues appliquéd on tothe 


| pieces, each being embroidered like the larger 
| pieces which themselves form the article to be 
made. 

| The style of work known as “‘laid work,’* which 
jis used mainly for garments in silk, linen or 
| worsted materials, still holds its place. 

| The Chinaman and Japanese, in their bamboo 
| homes, portray wondrously beautiful things on 
|erape shawls and silken robes; while the nun in 
| her cloister, and the peasant over her tallow can- 
| dle, work delicate muslin and linen for the ward- 
| robes of favored women. 

There is, und always has been, a passion in the 


feminine mind for doing what is styled ‘‘fancy 
work.’ This is an effort after the beautiful; and 
before the taste is cultivated it shows itself in lu- 
dicrous ways,—like an array of black velvet kit- 
tens on a groundwork of white paper; or red flan- 
nel roses on asparagus branches in the open fire- 
place of the comfortable farmhouse. 

We should seek not only recreation, but also 
improvement in everything we do. In fancy work 
we should shun everything that imperils the eye- 
sight, and try to do something that will give pleas- 
ure when we are gone. 





For the Companion Supplement. 
RESCUED BY AN INDIAN. 

When I was quite young, my father went as 
missionary to the Indians who lived in what was 
known as the Red River district. We made the 
voyage down the river from St. Joseph’s, Mis- 
souri, in two canoes, which were drawn upon 
shore for us to sleep in at night, a bright fire be- 
ing kindled in front of them to keep off prowling 
animals. 

In this way our little party, consisting of my 
father, mother, one older sister, myself, and two 
boatmen journeyed to the Mission Station. The 
Station was a long, low, double building of logs, 
already occupied by another missionary named 
McCoy. He had lived, until our family came, 
without any other companion but a_half-bred 
Indian called Tony. 

Supplies were sent to this lonely spot by the 
Board of Missions and other friends from the 
States. . These were brought down the river in 
canoes, and hauled up to the Station on a rude 
sled by a yoke of stout oxen. 

One day MeCoy and my father had gone to the 
river for a load of supplies. It was a day’s jour- 
ney to the landing and back. Tony had gone 
with them. No one was left at home but mother 
and us two girls. 

The day passed very pleasantly. Towards 
noon, as we were watching mother about her 
work, my sister suddenly clapped her hands and 
cried out, “Oh, what a big dog!” 

We turned to the door, and my mother uttered 
acry of terror, for in the doorway there stood, 
nota dog, but a large biack bear. 

He was probably drawn by the smell of the 
sugar and molasses, for bears are very fond of 
sweets. We were greatly frightened, and could 
not leave the cabin, because the animal was be- 
tween us and the door. 

If we could have got to the ladder and up the 
loft, we might have escaped that way; but the 
barrels were in front of the ladder, and so was 
Bruin. There was really no way of escape, so 
my mother drew us two children close to her, and 
took refuge behind the great packing box where 
she had been at work, thus putting a slight bar- 
rier between us and our unwelcome visitor. 

A barrel of crackers was open, and we found 
out then that bears like crackers, for that fellow 
soon upset the barrel, and munched as many as 
he pleased, while we looked helplessly on, 
saw our luxnries disappear. 

But he was anxious to get at the sugar, and 
soon left the crackers, and began to paw and 
scratch at the sugar barrel, which was not open, 
and which stoutly resisted his efforts. 

He grew angry, and with a fierce growl, gave 
it a smashing blow with his huge paw, and lifted 
his foot for another, when a report from a rifle 
sounded in our ears, and we heard the ping! of a 
ball just as Mr. Bruin rolled, a huge woolly heap, 
on the floor. The sound of a horse’s feet fol- 
lowed, and as my mother hurried out from her 
refuge, our deliverer stood in the wide doorway. 

He was a stalwart Indian, with long black hair 
streaming half a yard down his back, and a sear- 
let blanket wrapped around his strong limbs. We 
children were almost as much efraid of him as of 
the bear. But all the Indians who came to the 
Mission were friendly, and my mother knew this 
one. He was a Cherokee chief, called Ma-shoon- 
tire, which means, ‘fhe Running Wind.”’ 

“Ha! Squaw heap scare? White pappoose 
heap secare?”’ he cried, with a great laugh. ‘‘Me 
see tracks, track him in house! Shootee! No 
hurt?” accompanying his words with expressive 
pantomime. 

My mother told him we were not hurt, and 
thanked him for shooting the bear, in words 
which he could understand. 

“He! he! Bear much good meat!’’ said Ma- 
shoon-tire. ‘Bear want eateeup you. Now you 
eatee up bear.” 

At my mother’s request, he dragged the huge 
earcass outside the door; but when she told him 
it was his bear, as he had shot it, he emphatically 
refused to claim it. 

My mother then gathered up a pailful of the 
scattered crackers and gave them to Ma-shoon- 
tire, who, when he learned their use, seemed to 
be as delighted with them as the bear had been. 
He filled the capacious hunting-pouch at his side 
with them, and then began to examine the goods 
which my mother had been taking out of the box 
when she was interrupted by his bearship. 

Among other things there were two or three 
little cotton pocket-handkerchiefs, printed with 
figures of cats and dogs and large A, B, C’s, in 
bright red. They had been sent to us children, 
but the great Cherokee chief was so delighted 


and 





with them, that my mother, grateful to him for 
saving her from a great danger, gave him two of 
them. 
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He took them in great glee from my sister’s 
hand, tied one on his streaming black hair, and 
the other to the end of his rifle-barrel, by one of 
its corners. Then he paraded before the small 
looking-glass and admired himself until he was 
tired. 

At length he turned to my shrinking little sis- 
ter, and said, ‘‘Little pappoose makee Ma-shoon- 
tire fine! Ma-shoon-tire makee little white pap- 
poose fine! Big much heap fine!’ And taking 
from his pouch a long string of brilliant beads, 
made of various colored glass, he threw them 
over her neck, pleasing her almost as much as 
the gay little handkerchiefs had pleased him. 

Then he went out to the bear and cut the claws 
from one of his fore-paws, as a trophy. 

Having done this, he bounded upon his pony 
and rode gaily away, his handkerchief pennons 
fluttering in the wind, and leaving our enemy 
slain upon the ground. M. D. Brirts. 
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THE ADMIRAL AND THE FATHER. 

Probably few Governors have ever been placed in 
such a trying position as that in which Governor 
Desha, of Kentucky, found himself shortly after his 
accession to office. His only son was tried and con- 
victed of murder. The melancholy event made it 
necessary for the Governor to decide between sign- 
ing his son’s death-warrant or his pardon. 

Two or three weeks subsequent to the trial, Judge 
Bushrod Washington, of the United States Supreme 
Court, was chatting with a number of lawyers at 
Trenton. One of them remarked that the Governor 
was placed in a sad difficulty. 

“Do vou really think his position a difficult one?” 
asked the Judge. 

“Certainly. What,as an upright judge, would you 
do in such a case?” 

“Do! Do you doubt, sir, what I would do?” re- 
plied the judge, with vehement energy. ‘Why, sir, 
I would pardon him atonce. The time has long gone 
by when it was deemed either honorable or natural 
to play the Roman father.” 

This anecdote was recalled by an incident which 
exhibits the late Admiral Farragut as subordinating 
the feelings of a father to the judgment of a com- 
mander. 

A short time before the admiral’s fleet made the 
memorable attempt to pass the batteries at Port Hud- 
son, in which only the Hartford and one gunboat sue- 
ceeded, his son, an only child, visited his father on 
board the Hartford, 

All hands knew that the passage would be hot 
work. An hour or two before the attack, the fleet 
surgeon, Mr. Foltz, requested the admiral to permit 
his son to assist him (the surgeon) below with the 
wounded. The son was not in the service, and had 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by exposure 
on the deck. The surgeon, therefore, thought it ex- 
ceedingly proper that he should be in the most protect- 
ed part of the ship. 

Admiral Farragut listened patiently to the request. 
But the reply was a decided refusal. 

“No, that will not do. True, my only child is on 
board by chance, and he is not in the service. But, 
being here, he will act as one of my aids, and we will 
trust in Providence.” 

The surgeon also made the same suggestion to the 





son. “I want to be stationed on deck and see the 
fight,’ was his answer. 


As the ship neared the batteries, the admiral, who 
was standing on the poop-deck, became, for a mo- 
ment, the anxious father. He took from his pocket a 
piece of hempen rope, about a yard in length, to 
which was fastened a wooden cross-piece. 

In the most affectionate manner, he showed his son 
how quickly the rope could be passed round a wound- 
ed limb and twisted tightly by the cross-piece. After 
this practical lesson as to the mode of using a tourni- 
quet and staunching a wound, the father retired, and 
the admiral resumed sway. 

We are inclined to the belief that Admiral Farra- 
gut could have played the Roman father if duty had 
called for the part. 





Splendid Presents 


WILL BE GIVEN 
Next July to the Two Hundred and Fifty-Five Subscribers 
to the CoMPANION who send us the largest numbers of 
new subscribers before July 1, 1880. 
TWO MONTHS REMAIN 
in which to secure one of these valuable gifts. 


Remember that these presents are given in addition 
toa premium for each new subscriber you send us. Send 
for a full Premium List if you have not received one, 


250 Watches! 
$1000 Dollars in Cash! 
A Magnificent MILLER PIANO and 
ESTEY ORGAN! 


50 more American Watches will be given 
this year than were given last year. 









1 Gift of Five Hundred Dollars in Cash..8500 

1 Giftof Three Hundred Dollars in Cash..8300 

1 Gift of Two Hundred Dollars in Cash...8200 

: Henry F. ller Square Piano, cost..... S675 
1J. Estey & Jo. Organ, cost..... cccccccccc OO 

1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, cost..%150 

1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, cost. .8125 

1 American Gold Watch, cost 

1 American Gold Watch, 

1 American Gold Watch, “ 

1 American Gold Watch, = 

1 American Gold Watch, “ 

1 American Silver Watch, “ 

i r 4 

1 American Silver Watch, “ 





20 
240 American Silver Watches, cost of each. "812 


The small number of six new names secured a Watch 
last year, when only two hundred Watches were given as 
presents. 

Now Fifty more Watches will be Given. 

Almost every subscriber, therefore, has an opportunity 
this year to secure a Watch, who works heartily and suc- 
cessfully for the paper. 

In working, observe these conditions: 

No new name will be received unless pay- 
meat of $1 75 in full is made in advance. 

These Premiums are given by the Publish- 
ers for obtaining new subscribers, not to new 
subscribers. 

No person sending his own name as a sub- 
scriber can receive a Premium for it, 

Any person subscribing for the Pa. 
and paying the full subscription price, can 
then receive Premiums for all the new sub- 
scribers he may obtain. 

No Premium will be forwarded until the 
postage, indicated for each one, has been re- 
ceived by us. 





Use REDDINC’ S RUSSIA SAL SALVE for 
Flesh Wounds, Etc. 
RAPE VINES and Small Fruit, ge High- 
Class Poultry and Eggs tor Hatel send for 
circulars. GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, ‘New York. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. | 


~~ S | aP F s.Wi ‘ ot atone . 
INDIGO BLUE | 23:'s Philadelphi 


. Second St. +» Phils \delphia. 
ES ss ED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTs. 




















Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 

beverage,—wholesome and temperate. 

ie or sent by mail on receipt of 25cts. Address, CH AS. 
. HIRE 5. Manufacturer, 215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


NTS 


Sold by 





Attention! You ean coin money 


with DR. CHASE’S NEW 
AGEN BOOK, Ours is the ONLY one genuine, 
PUBLISHED BY NO OTHER Hovsk, Address CHASE 


Pr U BLISHING CO., 182 Bible Block, 
tion Youth's Companion. 


EDUCATE 


Toledo, Ohio. Men- 





Your Boys ! Give them a Printing Press, 
Allprices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. Economy is wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W.Dorman 
Baltimore, Md. Price List Free, 

~ FAMILIARITY with the writings of the great poets 
is a necessity to any one who wishes to appear well in 
company. For 10 cents we will send a book of 160 selec- 
tions from the beautiful melodies of Moore, the grand 
poems of Byron,and the unequalled songs of Burns, and 50 
popular songs, Desmond & Co., 915 Race St., Phila., Pa. 











For infants & Invalids, 

Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 

cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 

cooked food, and therefore suited to the 

weakest stomach. Take no other. 

by druggists. 35cts. and upwards. 
WOULRICH & CO. on every label. 















FOR AGENTS. — BULu's Patent 

HARVES Fire-Vroof Mica LAMP CHIM- 
NEY, with removable Mica, Greatest 

invention of the age, Sells at sight. Exclusive territory. 
. FE. RANSOM & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. Fastest selling 


article ever handled by Agents. 
PIAINOS-ORGANS 


= 
= 





CHEAPEST HOUSE IN AMERICA. First-class in- 
struments, all new, for cash or instalments; warranted 6 
yeu — Blac neh ate ow free. Age ew wanted, 


PERS, Agt 


, 28 West Ith , New York. — 


ROOFING. 


For steep or flat roofs. Applied by ordinary workmen at 
one-third the cost of tin. Circulars and somes free. 
Agents wanted. T. NEW, 30 John Street, New York. 


SEWING MAGHINE NEEDLES. 


Send 25 cts. ior 1 doz. (assorted sizes) Sewme Machine 
Needles, for any i ‘chine. Warranted first quality. Sent 
to any address on receipt of price, Large discounts to the 
trade. Send for Price List. COSTELLI & GOULD, 71 
Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., Manufacturers of Sewing Ma- 


chine Needles. 





For marking any fabric with a common 
pen. Without a preparation. Established 
50 years. Sales now larger than ever. 
Ask alsofor Payson’s Combination 
Received only Medal & Diploma 
lat Centennial Exhibition. 


Sold by all een ists. Stationers, 
Ageuts and Fancy Goeds Deale 





News 
Ts. 


“NEW TEMPERANCE PUBLIC ATIONS, 

The National Temperance Society has just publis he d the 
following: Readings and Recitationa, No. 3,96 pages, 25cts.; 
Juvenile Temper: vnee Reciter, 64 pages, 66 selec tions. l0cts.: 
Canon Farrar’s Ten Talks on Temperance, 155 pages, 25ets.; 
The Youth's Temperance Banner, 4 pp., monthly, per y 

25 cts. Over 600 varieties of Temperance public: ations. Send 
for "Catalogue. J.N. STEARNS, Agent, § 58 Reade S 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


UMMIT” 


Stove-Pipe Shetf.—The most 
convenient article ever offered to 
Housekeepers. One agent made 
$144.67 in ten days; another, $23.00 
in two MS mb xo real charges to 
agents. Address office nez 

SUMMIT MANU FAC TU at ING 
Philadelphia, Pa.. ors 
































Fifteen whole sheets Embossed Pictures, ine ‘nding Bou- 
quets, Birds, Flowers, Babies’ Heads, Chinese, Animals, 
Ferns, Stars, &c., for only 50 cents, Also Decaleom? unie, 
Cc hromos, Panel Pictures, Perforated Card, Fancy Papers, 
Embossed Floral Cards, Mottoes, Card Ornaments, Paper 
Soldiers, Scenes, &c., &« =, &C. Full Illustrated Catalogue 
and copy of **Trifet’s Monthly,” on receipt of 3 cent 
stamp. Agents wanted, Stamps taken, 

F, TRIFET, % School Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ THIS NEW 
,ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad amin thrid others, is 
cup-sha’ with Self-Adjusting Ball 
erat itself to all positions 


igre HAG ld 


EGGLESTON's 





the Hernia is held securely ii aud night, and a radical cure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars 
“PAGE AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. Jilus- 

—— with 32 Len SCROLLS, BirDd<, MOTTOES, 
Japanese Designs, efc. 

(JAPA NE SE COVE R), andoo Album Quotations ALL 
FOR 15e. 6 for 60 cts. 43-p Comie Album and 100 
Qui oti itions for 10c. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, M 


Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ile 





ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


Cuts washers of leather or thin wood- 
en board from 34 inch to 4 inches in 
diameter entirely finished by one turn 
of the hand. Simple, —— and 
always ready for not get 
ont of order, The Scien are of the 
best tempered steel. Sent by mail 
prepaid to any address on receipt of 
50 cents. Agents wanted. 


SPENCER & TAYLOR, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


— WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING: 


use, tan 


Planed to following thicknesses : 1-8 3-16 1-4 
Black Walnut, 9 to 18 in. wide, per foot.. 6¢ Te a 
Ww hite Holly, 8 to 15 in. wide, per foot.. 9 12 » 


to 7 in. wide, per foot.. ¢ 
For complete price-list, address PALM E R, Pi ARKE R & 
CO., Corner Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 


Lowest prices ever known 
© on pesos th-Loaders, 
ies, & Revolvers. 
G ] N y: OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 
Where a Piano or Organ is owned, our elegant monthly 
“MUSICAL HOURS” is fast finding its way. Every issue 
has 12 choice pieces by the best composers of Europe and 
America. The Jan., Feb., March and April Nos. are now 
ready. They contain 24 beantiful songs and 24 instru- 
mental pieces; handsomely printed, om bound in elegant 

per covers. We send all for 54 cts, (or 18 3c stamps). 

r for $1.50 we send these 4 months and the other eight 
as published; also a premium of a3 35c pieces from the list 


of “Beautiful Music” 2 of this paper, G. W 
RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Temple yy Boston, Mass. 











|DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the threat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Lrritation of the Throat, 


IT CURES ASTHMA 

and Whooping Cough in their worst spasins, I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world. It never upsets the stomach. 
it is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. I have carefully watched its effects on all ages, 
from infancy to old age. Sold by all druggists at one dol- 
lara bottle. Made by Donald Kennedy, Roxbury, Mass. 





XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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Bolster, $2.50. 


Painted Red, 
Striped 
Bolster, $3.00. 






Canvas and Fancy 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
Letter thar ahammock it fits the body as pleasantly, and 
lies straight. Folde r opened instantly Self- -fastening. 
It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cotta camp-meet- 
ings, sportsmen, e Good for the lawn, piazza, or “coolest 
place in the house Jey re or children. Sent 
on receipt of price, or C, ¢ ‘or 50 cts. extra, with 
order, I will prepay expre: atl to pal railroad station east 
of Mississippi River and north of Mason and Dixon's Line, 
For 75 cents, in pecans. Missouri and Iowa, 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal St., New York; 165 North Second St., 
Philadelphia, Send for Circulars. 
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CROQUET 
OWER 


THREE PATTERNS 


OF 
‘Hanp Mowers 
10 to 20 Incu Cur. 


HORSE MOWERS 
25 to 40 Incn Cur. 
gursioe Wee. Mowe, 


LIGHTEST 
. IMPLEST 
most DURABLE 
Alt Our Moweas GuaRanreeo. 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 
QF Send for Mustrated Circular and Price-List. 
We make NO SECOND-QUALITY Mowers. 


THE BOSS PUZZLE. 


“The Game of 15,” 25 cents. 

This is a highly amusing and ingenious game, and every- 
body wants it. 

Magnets, licents. Pocket Compass, 25 cents. 

Pocket Match-Safe and Lamp, 35 cents. 

P.aking-Irons, Diamond Pattern, 20 cents. 

Combination Tool, Glass-Cutter, Can- eemenets Scissor 
and Knife Sharpener, Ice-Pick, &c., 17 cents, 

Hope’s New Manual of Sorrento and Inlaid W ork, with 
20 pages of elegant Designs, 50 cents. 

Above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Le am Cireulars 
free. Send 5 cents for “The Modern Archer,” containing a 
complete Manual of Archery, with price- -list of Arche ry 
and Base Ball Goods. 

JOHN WILKINSON, 


77 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


ANTI- 
MOTH 


Carbolized Paper. 


A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers pos- 
itively protects them oon nst 
the ravages of Moths. Will 













not injure the finest fabrics. 


CAMPBELL, HALL & CO. 
110 and 112: Nassau St.. N.Y. 





Choir (60 cents). 








VILLACE 
NEWSPAPERS. 


A list of nearly twelve hundred County and Village 


Newspapers, having an aggregate weekly edition of 


692,891 


Advertisements, large or small, can be inserted in 


Actual 
Copies 
Issued. 


the entire list for ®6 a line per week, and reading- 


notices for 12 aline. A card occupying one inch 


of space is inserted one week for #75, or one year 


for $2,000. 


For Catalogue and further information address 


GEO. P.ROWELL& CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, becanse yon can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information, 


THE POPE M’F’G Co., 








85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 








~ Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tastefuland excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 

J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
HUNT BROS., New England Gen'l Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
(GF Send for catalogue. 


SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


Standard Singing Books. 
For High Schools, High School Choir ($1). 


For Girls’ Normal Schools, Everkst’s School Song 
Book (50 cents). 


For 





Upper Grammar Classes, Grammar School 


General Collection for Schc o's, Whippoorwill (50c). 
And ‘or Primary Schools, 
Book, Book | (35 cents). 





American School Music 


Valuable Large Collect ions of Piano Music, 


Each book has from 200 to 2 


5) pages, and costs $2 in 
Boards, and $2.50 in Cloth. 


Cluster of Gems. 43 pieces, moderately difficult. 
Gems of the Dance, 79 of the best Waltzes, ete 
Gems of Strauss, 80 splendid Strauss pieces. 
Pianoforte Gems. 100 pieces. 
Home Circle, Vol. 1. 
“ “ 9, 


Parlor Music, Vol, ‘, 


“ “ 


Great variety. 

170 easy pieces, 

142 pieces, 

60 easy pieces, 

60 “ “ 

Creme de la Creme, v ol, 1, 43 dificult ci ces, 
mm os 68 “ @ 42 « 

97 easy Piano pieces, 


mw «© “ “ 





or 4 hands, 


2. 


Fountain of Gems. 
Welcome Home. 
Pearls of Melody. 
Pianist’s Album. 
The a 


50 pieces, medium difficulty, 

102 pieces, Fine collection. 

bove 14 books contain nearly all the popular piano 
pieces ever published, 


OLIVER DITSON & _& CO., Boston. 


LATEST AND MOST COMPL ETE. 


ESTEY ORGAN 
Method. ‘1!!! suiessisties.t 


instruction with a desirable col- 

lection of standard compositions 
available for organists and oe *%, ars Adopted by teachers 
as the best. 168 pages, Pric 00. Published by the 
ESTEY ORGAN C OM PANY, Brattleboro’, Vt., 
and 608 Ww ashington Street, "Boston, 


WATERS’. PIANOS ayo ORGANS ! | 


KMANSH 

oa DURABILITY 0 UNSURPASSE: D. W AR? 
RANTED SIX YEARS. New PIANOS, Stool, 
and Oover, $100 te 8400. ap Ay gt x 
Stool, $45, $50, S60, S75, R82 » #100, 
Upward Berd for TLLUSTRATED CATA 
LOGUE. AGENTS WANTED. SECOND HAND 
Instruments at BARGAINS; Monthly Instale 
ments received. HORACK WATERS & CO., 
826 6 Broadway, NewYork. P.O. Box 3,530. 


‘ . 

5 Cents for a 30-Cent Piece of Music. 

Fatinitza March, Then you’l) remember me, Secret Love, 
Gavotte, I’m called little Buttereup, Sally in our alley, 
Heart bowed down, Far away, Flee asa bird, A warrior 
bold, Nancy Lee, Merry Party Waltz, Janet’s Choice, Whoa, 
Emma! Cecilian March, Killarney, We'd better bide awee, 
Letter in the candle, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 Nos,), Katy’s 
Letter, Sects. each, 6 for 25 ects., or 13 for 50 ets. Address 
W. H. BONER & CO., Musie Dealers and Publishers, 
No. 1102 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


BANJO TAUGHT BY MAIL 


without a master. Sample tune, with full instructions 
how to tune, fret and play, and catalogue of 8000 tunes 
for 10 cents and st: unp. Testimonials from hun- 
dreds of prominent players. Send for circular, 
Dime Banjo Music Co., 205 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, RN. Xe 




































Try our 
NEW CROP zea, 
all kinds, 





ALLE 
PRESS CHARGES 
PAID on $5 orders. 


erib, | This isthe EXTRAORDINARY 
Teas have ever INDUCEMENTS ON 
been offered at 60c. LARGE ORDERS. 
Same quality sells Send postal card 
in stores for 80c. for further par- 
and $1.00 per Ib. ticulars. 


31 & 33 


¥.0. Box 4235 


Vesey St. 


COMPANY pete 


AGENTS WANTED-Best Book-Most Money 
THE COMPLETE HOME. 

Hlow to Keep House, Cook, Dress, Care for Sick, Manage 
Children, Treat Accidents, Entertain Company, and make 
Home Beautiful and Happy. 

Endorsed by Clergy, Scholars, and the Press: 

“Valuable and interesting.””—Rrv. Dr. WYLIE. 

“Cannot fail to do good.”—J. G. Wu TIER. 

‘Full of good sense.”—PRESBYTERIA 
Vine paper, clear type, beautiful Endive rs, low price. 
Sells everywhere. Full description and terms free. Address 





J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


At] LBERT S 











~ Ser ‘ap Pictures, 3 100 (0c.; 100 Transfer Pictures, , 100.5 
12 Fioral Embossed Cards, 10c.; 10 Perforated 
Mottoes, \0c.; 4 Chromo Mottoes, l0c.; 4 Fine 6x8 


Chromos, l0c. ; 1 Floral Sarprics, 10c.; 2 Oil Pictures. 9x12, 
10c.; 2 Ri roductions, , 9x12, : 4 Flower Panels, \0c.; 3 
Seve Views, 10« WE Sachet, 10e.; 1 Lithograph, 


ALL for $1 .00, postpaid. 


6, 10c.; 25 buvihdaty Cards, 0c. 
J. W, FRIZZELL, BALTIMORE, Mb. 


Stamps taken. 





IG PAY. With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
sells rapidly for 50 cts. ney os ree. 
8,M. SPENC B, 112 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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AN ECCENTRIC LAWYER. 

A famous lawyer of Missouri, noted for his legal 
learning and classical scholarship, illustrated by his 
eccentric habits an old English song: 

“The loss of wealth is the loss of dirt, 


As sages in all times assert; 
The happy man’s without a shirt.” 


“Billy 
made much and 


Campbell,” as he familiarly called, 
saved litthe money, for he had no 
idea of Ile endorsed for everybody, and 
if} into the street with a pocketful of 
change, he would return without a cent, having giv- 


was 


its value. 
1 went out 
en something to every beggar he met. 

One day, the sheriff, in reply to Mr. Campbell's 
question, “What's the news?” said, “Nothing new, 
but this, I had to sell out your 
house and lot for the debt you owed as security to 
Mr. Hill.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing, 


sir, [am sorry to say. 


* “the 


” 


answered Campbell; 


property is not lost; it has only changed hands. 


Mr. Campbell was an easy-going bachelor, and had 
the reputation of being one of the most slovenly- 
dressed lawyers in the State. On one occasion as he 
was about leaving home to attend the Legislature, his 
sister informed himthat she had packed a dozen new 
shirts in his trunk. 

«Now, brother,” said she, “do be more particular 
about your dress, and don’t forget to put on a clean 
shirt, at least, twice a week. It’s very mortifying to 
have you go about looking soe dirty.” 

On his return home at the close of the session, she 
congratulated him upon his hearty appearance. 

“Why, you have grown as fat as a pig,” she re- 








marked; “they must have fed you well at ‘the « api- 
tal!” 

“Ves, they take good care of us,” he replied, “for 
they are always in want of some appropriations.’ 


Looking into her brother’s trunk, and finding but 
two shirts, she called out: 

“Where, brother, are all those new shirts L gave 
you?’ 

“Don't you find the m in the trunk?” 

“No, Lsee but two.’ 

“Possibly Lmay have some on me, 

An examination disclosed that he was wearing six 
shirts, a fact which accounted for his apparent im- 
provement in flesh, 


” 


+e 
FAIR PLAY IS A JEWEL. 


Our readers are, doubtless, familiar with the anee- 
dote which tells of the heroic self-denial of Sir Phil- 
ip Sidney, as he lay bleeding on the field of Zutphen. 
Just 
he saw a wound- 


His attendants had procured a bottle of wine. 
aus the 
ed soldier 


bleeding knight was tasting it, 
earried by who cast a longing look on the 
“My poor fellow! 


said Sidney, 


wine, thy necessity is greater than 


mine,”’ ts he ordered the bottle to be 
given him. 

Brave men have not unfrequently exhibited a simi- 
lar self-denying spirit. The late Admiral Farragut 
records in his journal one such display, It oceurred 
naval battles of the war of 1812, when 
sser Was attacked by two British ships of war, 


Cowell, of the Hsser, being badly 
wounded in the leg, was carried into the cockpit, 
where the surgeons had their hands full. Seeing 
him, one of the doctors dropped another patient, and 
proposed t)> amputate the leg forthwith. 
doctor, none of that,” answered the gallant 
“fair play is a jewel. One man’s life is as 
dear as another's. TL won't cheat any poor fellow out 
of his turn.” 

When his turn came, an hour or two after, it was 
too late. ‘The amputation was performed, but the 
patient was too weak to survive it. 


in one of the 
the 


Lieutenant 








GHOSTS, 


Not Col, Ingersoll’s “aristocracy of the air,” but real hu 
man shosts, Gho that were onee healthy men and wom- 
en, but are tow simply the “ghosts of what they once 
were.” As we tueet them, and inquire the cause of all this 
change, they repeat the old, old story, “a cold,” “neglected 
cough,” “eatarrh,” “overwork,” or “dyspepsia,” “liver 


complaint,” and “constipation,” with unsuceessful physi- 
cians and remedies, tu offering his Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and Pleasant Purgative Pellets for the eure of the 
above affections, Dr. Pierce does not recommend them asa 
“sure cure” in all stages. Forif the lungs be half wasted 
away, or there be a cancerons complication, no physician 
or medicine can cure, The Diseovery is, however, an un- 
equalled pectoral and blood-purifier. Tt speedily cures the 
most ageravated cough, or cold, and in its early or middle 
stages, constimuption, By correcting all irregularities of the 
sStomachand liver, it readily cures blotches, pimples, serof- 


uilous ulcers, or 
that it has re 
had failed, nstipation, 


remedy for eatarrh, Dr. 


“bunches, Hundreds testify 

tored their health, after eminent physicians 
the Pellets. Asa local 

Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insuffi- 
children; feed the 
prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
An ill-fed brain 
and is excusable if peevish, F. 
New York. 


tumors, 


For ¢ use 





cient bodily or mental growth of 


brain and nerves; 


rest and sleep learns no lessons, 
Crosby, 666 6th Ave., 
By Druggists or mail $1. 








Giles’ Sawing Machine 


Sawing off a Log, 
Easy and Fast, 


Our latest improved sawing machine cuts 
off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes, A $100 
PRESENT will be given totwo men who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine. Circulars sent free. 
United States Mannfacturing Oo., Chicago, Tl. * 

CAUTION.--We are the first inventors, and own 
17 different saw machine patents. Any sawing ma- 
chine having a seat for the operator, or treadles for 
his feet, is an infringement on our patents, and we 


are prosecuting all infringers. So BEWARE OF 
WHOM YOU BUY 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The Cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn, Thoroughly waterproof, 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 


Farmers. and Laborers of all kinds, 
it is without an equal. Send 
stamp for circvlar and price-list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact'r, Boston, Mass, 











COMPANION. 





MAY 6, 1880. 





Whitcomb's Remedy 


A SURE CURE FOR 


ASTHMA. 


The late Jonas Whitcomb, of Boston, visited Europe a 
few years since for the benefit of his health, which was 
impaired by frequent attacks of Spasmodie Asthma. | 
While under the treatment of an eminent German physi- 
cian, who became interested in his case, his asthma disap- 
peared; he procured the recipe which had done so much 
for him. Within the past few years this Remedy has been 
used in thousands of the worst cases with astonishing and 
uniform success, It contains no poisonous or injurious 
properties whatever, 

St. Lovis, November 10, 1877. 

Messrs. J. BURNETT & Co: The relief the Jonas Whit- | 
comb’s Asthma Remedy afforded me was perfect; in fact, 
I have not had a bad night since taking it. This complaint 
has troubled me for a long time,and I have tried many 
things, but in no case found any relief*until your Remedy 
came to hand. I gave a bottle to a lady who was suffering 
from the malady, and she found great relief in its use. I 
most cheerfully recommend it to any one troubled with 
Hay Fever or Asthma, for it is the only remedy ever used 
by me with any good effects. 

Yours truly, WM. T. MASON, 
Of Messrs, Mason & om :DON, Lawyers. 
eC hestuut Street, 





N ASHVILLE, 

Messrs. JOSEPH BURNETT & C¢ 
After being troubled with the ‘As thma for many years, I 
was induced to try Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy, which gave 
ine immediate relief. When I felta paroxysm coming on 
I would take the prescribed dose, and a good night’s rest | 
would be the result. It certain 1 wonderful medicine, | 

W.H. ST FART, Grocer, 

Broad and Vine Sts, 


Send to JOS, BURNETT & CO., Boston, Mass., 
for pe unp he tL containing g dle Se ription of its merits. 


TENN., Feb. 8, 1878. 
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“As the twig is lt 


been avoided, 


worn it, and it iss 
who have seen anc 


ening support is ¢1 
position. All tene 
young at the perio 


ing the hips entire 
Price $1.50. 
dering, give waist 


PATENTED FEB. 24, 1880. 


} and strength of seam. 


| Send for cirenlar and now to The Twombly K 





For the purpose of correcting this evil, 
SHOULDER BRACE has been devised, and s« 


plishing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have 


/ back so as to expand the chest 


most iinportant ite 
Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus reliev- 





PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 








Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Biack. 

THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the work 
Sample box, containing 200 yards, 
sent postpaid for 7 cents. oe ordering, mention name of 
Machine and number of thre: 

M ERRICK THRE AD co., Betzohe, Mass. 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N.Y. Chestnut St., 

a Phila. 276 Devonshire st. Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED !¥ 28) wuene 





to sell the best 
Family Knitting Machine ever invented, Will 
knit a pair of stockings with HEEL and TOE com- 
plete, in 20 minutes. It will also knit a great varicty of 
fancy work, for which there is always a ready market. 





ting Machine Co., 4.9 W ashington: St, Boston, Ma 


EUREKA 
SILK, 


Best 





in the 


world for Hand 








and Mac 
Sewing. 
EVERY FRET Ana SEROE and Carings wane; 





Wood-worker, Painter, 
ery Paper, needs the vel Holder. Very simple and 
convenient. Will soon earn its cost in saving sand-paper. 
} a lain sample by mail 20 ets. Elegant sample 30 cts. 4 4 

75 cts. J.W. ELDER, Marissa, s t. Clair County, 


whinist. who uses Sand or Eni- 





cy ty 








2 U0Z. 
Tilihois.” 





~ DOCTOR GRAY’S 
BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRAC 


ent, so is the tree inclined.” The truth of this old adage 


is forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or wonnin disfigured by a 
crooked spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that per- 
son had only had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have 


the BACK SUPPORTING 


effectual is it in accom- 


“pas of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians 
examined it. 


Attention is called to the general construction, by whicha perfect strength- 


ven to the back, at the sume time drawing the 

and throw the body into an erect, graceful 
lency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the 
di when bones and muscles are growing and hardening is a 
m, 


she mulders 





ly from the drag of both, 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
measure outside of dress, 


Tn or- 
Agents and Canvassers wanted, 


cEO. FROST & CO. 


278 Devonshire Street, 





Soston, Mass, 


4 BEAUTIFUL GOLD- -PLATED PENCIL. 





to give perfect satisfaction. They 
one post “paid b al New ol 3 vd for $1. 
Ar 


rent Ire 


BURT & 


hese pencils are made of tue 
best Rolled Gold Plate, with cen- 
ter of black enamel. ’The point 
is forced out rez an for use, or 
withdrawn, by simply turning 
the penci] with the hand. Thisis 
the neatest and prettiest style 
ever made ; convenient toattach 
to a watch chain by the ring. 
1 Always ready for use ; they will 
or years, and are warranted 


AS 
make an acceptable present toa friend. To introduce them, we will send 
size larger than the above for gents’ use sent if requested. Stamps taken, 


PRENTICE, 73 Beekman Stes New York. 


‘One Hundred Years Old. 





1780. 


WALTE 
Chocolate, 


In their best and pu 
needful for the suster 
composed, 
gluten, oil, and a w 
mine, similar to thei 





Auld Lang Syno. 

Ella Ree 

The Old Cabin Home 

6 The Little Ones at Homo. 

Old Black Joe 

Home, Sweet Home 

See That My Grave's Kept Green. 

3 Grandfather's Clock 

Ww a re was Moses when the Light,Went 
Out? 

Old Folks at Home—Suanee Ribber. 

Come Back to Erin, 

Sweet B; 

26 Whoa, 

You'll Ke 4 Me. 

Rocked in the Cradic of the Deep 

Kathleen Mavourneen 

I Dreamt | Dwelt in Marble Halls. 

3 When You and I were Young 

Cottage by the Sea. 

We Parted by the River Side. 

When I Saw Sweet Nellie Home. 

Maggie's Secret 

3 I Cannot Call 

Take this Let to My Mother. 

A Model Love tter—Comic. 

Female Stratagem—Comic. 






"M4OA MON ‘300435 NESSERj 


or Mother. 














How to Kiss a Lady 
53 Wife's Commandments—Comic 
54 Husband's Commandments —Comic, 


Rules for Bummers 

Little Old Log Cabin In the Lane 
Barbara Frictchie—Recitation. 
Marching Through Georgia. 

Window in the Cottage by the Sea. 
Blue-eyed Nellie. 

The Minstrel! Boy 

The Heart Bowed Down. 
Take Back the Heart 

The Faded Coat of Blue. 
Slavery Days 
or = mateed on the Shteamboad 

Deck—Recitz a 
TT My Old ' Hentuety Home, Good Night. 
Thou Art so Near and Yet so Far 
The Sword of Bunker Hill. 

I'll be All Smiles To-Night, Love. 
SZ 86 Listen tothe Mocking Bird 

89 Silver Threads Among the Gold 

93 Her Bright Smile Haunts Me st 

94 Sunday Night, when the Parlor’ : ‘ran. 
96 The Gypsy's Warning. 

98 Swin give in the Lane. 
102 ’Tis but a Little Faded Flow 
103 Touch the Harp Gently My Preity Louise | 
104 The Girl I Left Behind Me. 
105 Little Buttercup. 
106 His p Seen and His Cousins, and His 


Ca erry Me Back to Old Virginny. 
Kitty Wells, 
Lesly's Appeal to His Ma, 


= 
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as determined by chemical 





1880. 


R BAKER & GO. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Broma and Cocoa 


irest form, contain every ingredient that is 
1ance and growth of the human system, being 
anal . of starch, gum, 
hite crystallizable substance called theobro- 
ne in tea, but containing more niirogen, and 








being an important adjunct to nutrition, 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 





111 When the Swallows Homeward Fly 
115 The Old Man's Drunk Again 

116 1 Am Waiting, Essie Dear 

117 Three Perished in the Snow. 

118 Slight Hints—Comic 

119 Take Me Back to Home and Mother. 
120 Come Sit by My Side Little Darling 
Kiss Me, Mother, Kiss Your Darling. 
3 A Flower From Mother's Grave 

The Old Log Cabin on the Hill 

The Skids are Out To-Day 

Coming Thro’ the Rye 

Must We Then Meet as Strangers? 
The Babies on Our Bock 
The skidmore Fancy 
The Hallway Door 
Darling Bessie of the Lea. 

Old Wooden Rocker. 

2 Speak, Only Speak 

Dancing Around with Charlic 
Where Art Thou Now, My Beloved? 











Sal. 


Balm of Gilead 

There’s Alway. a Seat in the Parlor for 
ou. 

2 I've No Mother Now, I'm Weeping. 

Pull for the Shore 

Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

Massa’s in de Cold Ground. 

9 Say a Kind Word When You Can. 

Cure for Scandal—Comic 

1 Cannot Sing the Old Songs 

I'm Lonely Since My Mother Died. 

Tenting on the Old oe Ground. 

Glove Flirtation—Cor 

Flirtation of the W Mp. 

Don’t You Go, Tommy 

Willie, We Have Missed You. 

Over the Hills to the Poor House. 

3 Twenty Years Ago 

5 Don’t be Angry with Me, Darling 

The Old Village School on the Green. 

9 Darling Minnie Lee. 

Hat Flirtation—Comic- 

Flirtation of - Fan— Comic. 

Why Did She Leave Him | 

Thou Hast Learned to oh © Another. 

Sweet Highland Mary. 

202 — You Have Children of Your 


Mother, if Ever So 


“Comic. 


Ow 
203 There’ s None Like a 


24 ¥ ou Ww ere False, but I'll Forgive You. 

208 Old Log Cabin in the Dell 

209 Whisper Softly Mother's Dying. 

211 Will You Love Me When I'm Old? 
216 Come ae Garden, Maud. 

220 Annie Laur 

222 Sherman's ‘March to the Sea, 

224 Come, Birdie, Come. 

226 Ever of Thee 

228 Love Among ‘the Roses, 
231 No Irish Need Apply. 


eR st189 m0 sons 





POND’S EXTRACT 


—IS THE — 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


all are liable to minor ills and 
accidents, such as cutting of fingers, freezing ears, hands 
or feet, bruises, burns, &e., &c. Nothing will so quickly 
take away the pain, stop bleeding, or heal a wound, as 
POND'S E RACT. It is the children’s friend. Ask 
your to heep it always in the house, Bites and 
stings of insects are almost immediately cured by its ap- 
plication. Be sure to use the genuine. If your druggist 
says he has some other preparation just as good, tell him 
you want POND’S or none atall. Noimitation is as good, 
You will not then be disappointed, Use Pond’s Extract 
TOILET SOAP, It is excellent. You will never get 
chapped hands, 


Before “coming of age 









mother 


PUZZLE ¥" 


in trying to decide what to buy in the way of a Glue or 
Cement, When you can buy a bottle ot 


PUZZOLINE 


for 25 cents, Itis the best «witicle ever offered the public, 

and is always ready for use, No heat or clamps required, 

Kept by Druggists, Stationers, Grocers, &e. Man’fact’d by 
HE PUZZOLINE CO., 


T 
Send for Cireular, 87 Summer St., 


COLG ATE’S CASHMERE 


is universa 


DON'T 





Mass 
BOUQUET 
lly esteemed 


“Boston, 












of superior and uniform 
| quality. 


" 2 | by the tasteful and re- 
| fined as the most deli- 
CASHMERE | cate : a recherche of 
| perft ne name 

BOUC UET | hnd firade-mar k of COL- 
4 |GA & CO. on each 

ted al are a guarantee 


__ 80. AP. 
LADY AGEN 


MADAME 
(/ 


is WANTED FOR 


GRISWOLD’S 








suprorter,((\)\ * 


WW 


(NES 
928 Broadway. New York. 

ranch Office, 28 and 32 Winter 
Western Agents, WyGant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y., and J. 
B. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chicago. My patrons every 
where will recognize above cuts with pleasure, The MME 
GRISWOLD CorsET has become the favorite of the age on 
account of its healthfulness, elegance, durability. and easy 
adjustment to suit any form gained by the different styles 
and lengths, These corsets received highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and wherever e ~ d. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent employment with good salary ob- 
tained by addressing N. Y. office. Orders by mail promptly 
filled, Remit by P.O.order or registered letter. No trouble to 
show goods. Prices $1.50 and upward. Mention this paper. 


Street, Boston. Gen. 
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“MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
mensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, one teaspoonful 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 
letter stamps. I.S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Maine. 














A book of CHOICE ae toe for dibams, 
Valentines, Letter-writing, etc. ages and cover. 
Just the book for young people. 3 contains verses 
friendly, affectionate, and eatinental, and is full of 
wit, wisdom, and tender feeling, se’ected from the 
best authors. Price, postpaid, 15cents. Agents wanted 
everywhere to canvass for this book. Price per dozen or 
hundred gig = on ee aneniT Good pay sieremieed. 
Address | relay St. ‘Ve 


FREE 


1 BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS, no two 
alike, together with our new Card Price List, 
just out, sent free to any address on receipt of 3 
to pay return postage, 
ACME MANUFACTURING C€0., 
31 Park Row, New York. 











ef, stump 


E stab lishe a 20 years. 








TO ANY 
ADDRESS 
ORGAN BEATTY _ PIAxo 
New organs, 13 stops, 3 set golden tongue reeds, § Oc 
‘ yrs, Stool & Book S98. 


Is, walnut case, war’n'd 6 
New pis Anos 8143 to R255. Newspaper sent feer. 
Washington, N.J. 









Address Daniel F. Reatty. 
PRINTI 


Cc PRESS for 75 cents, tar 

ink roller, 2 cents. Both by mail $1.6 

complete Seating: Office, viz.. press 

font of type, type tray, ink, | 

gold bronze, and 50 ¢ 8. 

nag for Ss: 5. ’ 
19 ce “ 


ey cents. OUNG 
PRESS Co. 0.38 
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Murray Sioven New York. 











